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Tn a dull night of December, when the last 
decaying ember 
Of the fire was faintly flickering, with a ran- 
dom sort of blaze, 
Throwing weirdly round the room, forms fan- 
tastic in the gloom, 
Sounds of music, all untimely at this recre- 
ant hour, came. 


An hour or so, meseeming, in my chair had I 
been dreaming, 
In the late night all sedately of the Christ- 
mases long gone; 
Thinking of the years gone by—how alone in 
them but I 
Remained of all the throng of friends de- 


parted one by one. 


When this sound of distant singing—faint, 
sweet echoes ever bringing, 
Strangely, softly at this hour, all across the 
silent snow— 
Woke me almost with a fear, till there broke 
upon mine ear 
The cadence of a chanting I ant heard long, 
long ago. 


Till aroused from my half-sleeping, I knew 
that they were keeping 
The vigil quaint.and olden, that our fathers 
kept before, 
In the days when frost and snow, through 
their coldness were aglow 
With the warmth of fellow-kindness, in the 
lusty days of yore. 
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Then memories, rare and olden, of youth’s gala 
moments golden, 
Thronged upon me with the fervor of a long- 
forgotten time; 
And the midnight singers’ strain brought all 
back to me again, 
Loved voices lost forever with a many-chang- 
ing chime. 


Old faces, with the greeting of many an an- 
_ _ cient meeting, 
Looked on me, bright and cheery, with the 
old familiar gaze; 
And through the ghostly gloom, fell about my 
curtained room 
Old footsteps known and welcomed in the 
long departed days. 


But most of all up-beaming, with the tender 
lovelight streaming, 
Like a burst of April sunshine from her an- 
_ gel eyes of truth, ; 
Came the sweet immortal smile of a maid for 
whom a while 
My life was life ecstatic, in the 6 acted 
of youth. 


Till this music heard so quaintly, on the mid- 
night falling faintly, 
Fell away into the distance like ‘@ passing 
spirit song; \ 
And my vision of the past faded slowly out at 


last, 
And I knew that I alone remained of all the 
vanished throng. 


MOSCOW, 


No city has made a more conspicuous fig- 


RUSSIA. 
advantage of being more picturesque. The 


ure in the history of modern Europe than streets undulate continually, and thus offer 
Moscow. It was one of the last scenes in from time to time points of view whence the 
the eventful drama of a period fraught with eye is able to range over the vast ocean of 
occurrences of mingled wonder and terror. housetops, trees and gilded and colored 
Long the surprise of the world for its extent, domes. But the architecture of Moscow, 
and for the riches of its nobles, it became since the conflagration of 1812, is not quite 
still more conspicuous in the annals of the so bizarre as, according to the accounts of 
world for the desolation which it suffered travellers, it was before that event; neverthe- 
when at the height of its grandeur; and no less, it is singularenough. In 1813, the point 
stronger instance perhaps exists ofthe power chiefly in view was to build, and build quick- 


of human labor, or of the resources of man- 
kind, than the appearance which Moscow, 
risen from her ashes presents at this day. 


ly, rather than to carry any certain play into 
execution; the houses were replaced with 
nearly the same irregularity with respect to 


The assertion sometimes made, that no _ each other, and thestreets became as crooked 
city is so irregularly built as Moscow, is in and tortuous as before. The whole gained, 
some respects, true; none of the streets are therefore, little in regularity from the fire, 
straight; the houses, large and small, public but each individual house was built in much 
buildings, churches and edifices, are mingled better, taste, gardens became more frequent, 
confusedly together, but it gains by this the the majority of roofs were made of iron, 
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Moscow, Russia. 


painted green, a lavish use was made of pil- 
lars, and even those who could not be pro- 
fuse erected more elegant cottages. Hence 
Moscow has all the charms of a new city, 
with the pleasing negligence and picturesque 
irregularity Of an old one. In the streets, 
we come now toa large magnificent palace, 
with all the pomp of Corinthian pillars, 
wrought-iron trellis-work, and imposing ap- 
proaches and gateways; and now toa simple 
whitewashed house, the abode of a modest 
citizen’s family. Near them stands a small 
church, with green cupolas and golden stars. 
Then comes a row of little yellow wooden 
honses, that remind one of old Moscow; and 


the kremlin, completed on both sides of the 
Moskva; the internal one with a radius of 
about a mile, spreading only on the north of 
the river, and terminating near the stone 
bridge on the one side, and the foundling 
hospital on the other. The river enters the 
barrier of the vast city, to which it has given 
a name, about the central point of the west- 
ern side; and, after winding round the De- 
vitchei convent like a huge serpent, and 
thence flowing beneath the Tartar battle- 
ments of the kremlin, and receiving the 
scanty stream of the Jaousa, issues again 
into the vast plain, till it meets the Oka, 
which joins the Volga, the king of the north- 


GENERAL VIEW OF THE KREMLIN, MOSCOW. 


these are succeeded by one of the new co- 
lossal erections for some public institution. 
Sometimes the road winds through a num- 
ber of little streets, and the traveller might 
fancy himself in a country town; suddenly 
it rises, and he is in a wide “ place,’ from 
which streets branch off to all quarters of 
the empire, while the eye wanders over the 
forest of houses of the great capital; de- 
scending again, he comes in the middle of 
the town to the banks of a river planted 
thickly with gardens and woods. 

The exterior wall of Moscow is upward of 
twenty miles in extent, of a most irregular 
form, more resembling a trapezium than any 
other figure. Within this are two nearly 
concentric circular lines of boulevard, the one 
at a distance of about a mile and a half from 


ern rivers, at Nijei-Novgorod. On the north 
of the Moskva, streets and houses, in regular 
succession, reach to the very barrier; and 
though a vast proportion of ground is left 
unoccupied, owing to the enormous width 
of the streets and boulevards, the earthen 
rampart may truly be said to gird in the city. 

The centre of a vast collection of buildings 
is the kremlin, which, with its beautiful gar- 
dens, forms nearly a triangle of somewhat 
more than a mile in circumference. The 
original founder settled without doubt on 
the kremlin hill, which naturally remained 
the nucleus of the city at a later period. Ad- 
joining this to the east comes the Kitai Gorod 
(Chinese city), which still preserves its an- 
cient fence of towers and buttresses. Encir- 
cling these two divisions, and itself bounded 
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by the river and inner boulevard, lies in the 
Beloi Gorod (White City). The space en- 
closed between the two circles to the north 
of the Moskva, and between the river and 
the outward boulevard on the south, is called 
the Zmelnoi Gorod (Green city). Beyoud 
the boulevards are the suburbs. 

Previous to the conflagration of 1812, each. 
of the four quarters was surrounded by a 
wall and bastions; but all perished in that 
mighty blaze, except the embattled enclos- 
ure of the Kitai Gorod, which escaped al- 
most unscathed; and the pious veneration 
of the worshippers of St. Nicholas. soon  re- 
stored the broken walls and crumbling tur- 
rets of the kremlin, “ black with the miner’s 
blast,” to their present perfect state. The 
defences of the remaining districts have wise- 
ly been dispensed with, and a style somewhat 
resembling that of its previous architecture 
was observed in repairing the destruction 
cansed by the fire. But this remark does not 
apply to the interior of the krewlin, where 
the arsenal and the new imperial palace are 
in modern taste, and quite out of character 
with the ancient buildings within the walls. 

The Cathedral of the Assumption was 
founded in 1325, and rebuilt in 1472. Here 
are the tombs of the patriarchs of the Greek 
church, one of whom, St. Philip, and hon- 
ored by a silver monument, dared to say to 
Iran the Terrible, “We respect you as an 
image of the Divinity, but as a man you par- 
take of the dust of the earth!” The most 


notable object of the whole collection, how- 


ever, is the golden shrine of the patriarch 
Nicon, in the sacristry, whose mouldering 
skeleton is here preserved, together with his 
wooden spoon. When he held the crosier, 
it was mightier than the sceptre in Russia, 
for he governed the indolent prince’ Alexis; 
Michaelovtch (father, of Peter. the Great); 
but a conspiracy, of the nobles drove him 
from .power to the Bielosersk convent, where 
he had, begun his career as a priest. 

Behind the Cathedral of the Assumption 


‘stands the house which formerly belonged to 


the patriarchs of Moseow, now. called ‘the 
Synodalni Dom, because a section of the 
“ Holy Synod” has its offices here. It con- 
tains the library of the patriarchs, their 
treasury and their wardrobe; and in the 
church attached to it is preserved the mir, 
the holy oil that is used in baptizing all the 
children in Russia. 

Close to the tower of Ivan Veliki, and 
reared on a massive pedestal of granite, 


stands the mighty bell, most justly named 
“the Monarch ” (Czar Kolokol), for no other 
in the world may dispute its sovereignty. 
It was cast by the command of the empress 
Anne, in 1730, and bears her figure in flowing 
robes upon its surface, beneath’ which is a 
deep border of flowers. It is said that the 
tower in which it originally hung was burnt 
in 1737, and its fall buried the enormous 
mass deep in the earth, and broke a huge 
fragment from it. There it lay for many 
years, visited in its subterraneous abode by 


the enterprising traveller only, and carefully 
guarded by a Russian sentinel. In the spring 
of 1837, exactly a century after it fell, the 
Emperor Nicholas caused it to be removed, 
and, rightly deeming it to be one of the 
greatest wonders of the wondrous city, placed 
it upon its present pedestal, with the broken 
fragment beside it. The fracture took place 
just above the bordering of flowers that runs 
round the bell, and this piece is about six 
feet high and three feet wide. The height 
of the whole bell is twenty-one ‘feet three 
inches, and twenty-two feet five inches in 
diameter and it is in no part less than three 
inches in thickness. Seen from even a short 
distance, surrounded as it is on all sides by 
objects on such immense scale, with the 
lofty Ivan Veliki towering immediately be- 
hind it, the impression ,of its magnitude is 


‘by no means striking; it is only when the 


spectator comes near to it, and stands beside 
the broken fragment of this metal mountain, 
or descends tle stairs that lead beneath it 
and looks up into its capacious cavern, that 
he becomes sensible of its enormous bulk. 
This giant communicator of sound has been 
consecrated as a chapel, and the entrance to 
it is by an iron gate, and down. a few. steps 
that descend into a cavity formed by the 
wall and the excavation under it, 

. The “Czar Kolekol” is highly venerated, 
for the religious feelings of. the people were 
called into action when it was cast, and every 
one who had a fraction of the precious: met- 
als threw into the melting mass. some offer- 
ing of either silyer or gold; the decorative 
parts of it are. in low relief, and badly execu- 
ted. The largest bell in France, that of 
Rouen, weighs but thirty-six thousand 
pounds; the famous “ Tom” of Lincoln, in 
England, cast in 1610, and afterwards cracked, 
was not quite ten thousand pounds, though 
the new one is somewhat larger; the great 
fire-bell in the tower of the City Hall at New 
York is only about twenty thousand pounds ; 
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Moscow, 


but the bell of the kremlin weighs between 
three and four hundred thousand pounds! 
The value of this mass of metal, estimated 
from the present price of copper, must be 
upwards of a million and a half of dollars, 


. Russia. 


Near the “ Holy Gate,” the green towers 
of which are surmounted by golden eagles, 
is the cathedral of St. Basil, grotesque in form 
and color; and winding under the terrace of 
the kremlin gardens is the Moskva, the sil- 
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EXTERIOR OF THE CATHEDRAL OF THE ASSUMPTION, MOSCOW. 


Bells, as well as everything else connected 
in the remotest degree with ecclesiastical 
purposes, are held in great respect by the 
Russian people, but that of the kremlin is 
recommended to especial veneration by the 
name of the “ Eternal Bell.” 


very thongh narrow lines of which may be 
traced far into the country. Round this bril- 
liant centre stretches on every side the city 
and its suburbs, radiant in all the colors of 
the rainbow, which are used in the decora- 
tion of the roofs and walls of the churches - 
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and houses; the effect of this mosaic is 
heightened by the foliage of the treés which 
grow in many parts of the town as well as 
on the banks of theriver. The Greek facade 
of the foundling hospital attracts attention 


= 


from its extreme length and the style of the 
architecture, in such striking contrast with 
that of the town generally. The old monas- 
teries, with their bright-blue domes spangled 
with golden stars, and minarets gilt or col- 
ored, particularly of the Simonow and Don- 
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skoi, surrounded by groves of trees, lie scat- 
tered on the skirts of the town. Beyond 
these are the Sparrow hills, on which Napo- 
leon paused ere he descended to take posses- 
sion of the devoted city. No view of any 
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capital in Europe can be compared with that 
of Moscow from this tower, except that of 
Constantinople from the Galata or Seraskier’s, 
which surpasses it in beauty, for the horizon 
here is one unbroken line of dreary steppe, 
while at Stamboul the distance is formed by 
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Moscow, 


a 

the Sea of Marmora and the snowy summits 
of Olympus. In St. Petersburg, all is white- 
wash, and stiff, and stately, but in her ancient 
rival all is picturesque; the city seems to 
work gradually upon the feelings as by a 
spell; her wild Tartar invaders and boyard 
chiefs of the olden time rise up in the imag- 
ination and people again in fantastic array 
the wide terrace of the old fortress; while 
the deeds of the foreign invaders of our 
own times impart a thrilling interest to the 
scene—the northern limit of the long career 
of Napoleon’s conquests, 

The Cathedral of St. Basil, also called the 


Russia. 


Some historians affirm that it was built to 
commemorate the capture of Kazan; others 
that it was a whim of Ivan the Terrible, to 
try how many distinct chapels could be erect- 
ed under one roof, on a given extent of, 
ground, in such a manner that divine service 
could be performed in all simultaneously 
without any iuterference one with another. 
It is also said that the czar was so delighted 
with the architect, an Italian, who had thus 
admirably gratified his wishes, that when the 
edifice was finished he sent for him, pro- 
nounced a warm panegyric on his work, and 
then had his eyes put out, in order that he 


THE GREAT BELL OF MOSCOW. 


church of the Protection of Mary, is situa- 
ted on the Krasnoi Ploschad (Red Place), 
between the walls of the kremlin and those 
of the Kitai Gorod (Chinese city), and an 
edifice more bizarre, in point of both form 
and color, can not welbbe imagined. Stand- 
ing alone at the extremity of this wide area, 
and Vassili Blagennoi seems erected in this 
conspicuous situation as if to show how gro- 
tesque a building the ingenuity of man could 
devote to the service of his Maker. There 
are no less than twenty towers and domes, 
allof different shapes and sizes, and painted 
in every possible color; some are covered 
with a network of green over a surface of 
yellow, another dome is a bright red with 
broad white stripes, arid a third is gilded! 


might never build such another! A strange 
caprice of cruelty, if true—punishing the 
man, not for failing, but succeeding, in grat- 
ifying his employer. 

The entire structure is far from forming a 
whole, for no main building is discoverable 
in this architectural maze; in every one of 
the towers or domes lurks a separate church, 
in every excrescence a chapel; or they may 
be likened to chimneys expanded to temples. 
One tower stands forth prominently amid 
the confusion, yet it is not in the centre, for 
there is in fact neither centre nor side, nei- 
ther beginning nor end; it is all here and 
there. Strictly speaking, this tower is no 
tower at all, but a church, and the chief one 
in the knot of churches, the “ church of the 
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Protection of Holy Mary.” This tower, one 
hundred and fifty feet in height, is quite hol- 
low within, having no division of any kind, 
and lessening by degrees to the summit; 


, 4nd from its small cupola the portrait of the 


“ protecting Mother” looks down as if from 
heaven, This church is placed as it were. 


upon the neck of another, from the sides of 


which a number of chapels proceed—Palm- 


Sunday chapel, the chapel of the Three 
Patriarchs, of Alexander Svirskoi and others, 
Service is performed in these on one day in 
the year only. The greater part is so filled 
up with saered utensils and objects of adora- 
tion, that there is hardly any room left for 


the pious who come to pray. Some of the 
chapels have akind of cupola like a turban, 
as if there were so many Turks’ heads from 
which Ivan had scooped the Mohammedan 
brains and supplied their place with Chris- 
tian furniture! Some of the stones of the 
cupolas.are cut on the sides, others not; 
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some are three-sided, some four-sided ; some 
are ribbed, or fluted; some of the flutes are 
perpendicular and some wind in spiral lines 
round the cupola.. To render the kaleido- 
scope appearance yet more. perfect, every rib 
and every side is painted of a different color. 
The greater part of the eupgla-crowned tow- 
ers have a round body, but some are six-sided. 
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CHRISTMAS RHYMES. 


. BY MIS8 AGNES WESTFORD. 


once more, 


Grave and sedate, 
| j 


j 
ay 


An Knocks at our door. 

a Sy Let him not wait! 
Heap up the fire— 
Give him a seat; 

Hark to the sweet 
Bells in the spire! 


Welcome him in— 
Nay, not with tears, 
Yet with no din— 
Laughter and cheers! 
Grasping his hand, 
Pause, and look back 
Down Life’s dim track. 
He'll understand! 


*Tis but a year, 
Yet are things changed! 
Friends, once so dear, 
Dead or estranged; 
Sighs of regret 
Be the dead’s due; 
Friendship untrue 
Forgive and forget! 


Slanderous tongue— 
Rancorous mind— 
Be their works flung 
Now to the wind. 
Bid old wrongs flee, 
Only recall— 
Sinful men all, 
Brothers are we! 


Some hearts still true 
Round as we find; 
Some work to do 
Good to our kind. 
Thus we alone 
Pure joy can win; 
Christmas therein 
Makes his power known. 


Hearts, that are warm, 
Hands glad to speed— 
Not in mere form— 
Charity’s deed, 
Not lost in ease, 
Honest and pure, 
Good te the poor; 
God blesses these: 


Not with earth’s hoards— 
Riches untold; 

But with rewards 
Finer than gold, 
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Peace Heaven-blest, 
Patience sublime— 
Last—in His time— 

He shall give rest. 


Friend, in this way 
Christmas employ, 
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So shall the day 
Truly bring joy; 

Night, when ’tis past, 
Bring you repose, 
And your eyes close 

Calmly at last. 


THE TOUCAN AND THE PELICAN. 


The curious bird which has received the 
name of Toucan from the Brazilian word 
tucano, in imitation of its notes, is fully as 
remarkable as the hornbills of Asia and 
Africa, and is the possessor of a beak of 
equally encrmous proportions. In fact, this 


THE TOUCAN. 


family of birds is chiefly noticeable for the 
extravagant size of the bill, as will be seen by 
our illustration on this page. The seemingly 
ponderous appendage is, however, very light, 
in consequence of its spongy texture, and is 
rendered stronger by an internal network of 
thin bony scales; it is generally beautified 
with gay colors, which disappear after death. 
The bird is a native of tropical South Amer- 
ica, where it lives in the forests, in flocks that 
make a great chattering as they hop from 


branch -to branch in their search for food. 
They subsist, for the most part, on pulpy 
fruits, and also eat fish, eggs, larvee, and small 
birds and reptiles; it is said that they toss 
their food into the air and catch it in their 
open bills as it descends, swallowing it imme- 
diately; this, however, has been con- 
tradicted by ornithologists. They cast 
their tails upward and forward when 
roosting, resting the great bill upon 
the back, which imparts to them a 
certain sober indolent look, and has 
led the negroes to call them preach- 
ers. The toucans are usually very 
handsome birds, filling the place in 
America of the hornbills in Asia and 
Africa; not possessing much power 
as fliers, they frequent trees, and do 
not climb like woodpeckers, but hop 
among the foliage with so much quick- 
ness and gracefulness that the name 
of Ariel has been given to one of 
them. Two white rounded eggs are 
deposited in the nest, which is made 
in holes in trees. 

These birds are both strong and 
timid, and they select one of their 
number to act as sentinel while they 
feed; the cry of warning, given at the 
approach of any object of alarm, re- 
sembles the word tucano. They oc- 
casionally make great havoc with 
fruit, and are frequently killed for 
food, and for their brilliant plumage. 
In the toucans proper the bill exceeds 
the forehead in height and width, appearing 
too large for the head, and as if belonging to 
another bird; the wings are short and round- 
ed, the tail short and nearly even, and the 
colors are usually black, with spots of white, 
red and yellow, particularly under the chin. 

The Pelican, an engraving of which we 
give on page 516, is a well-known and famous 
bird, existing in many parts of Africa, Asia 
and Southern Europe. It frequents not only 
the seacoast but also interior lakes and rivers. 
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The Towoan and the Pelican. 


These birds are exceedingly greedy, feeding 
entirely on fishes, and the loose membranous 
pouch under the lower jaw which extends to 
the throat is capable of containing fish enough 
to suffice for the dinaér of half a dozen men. 
They swim, dive and fly with equal facility, 
and cag perch without difficulty on the 
branches of trees. 

At morning and evening-they depart fro 
their roosting places in flocks numbering 
about a dozen, and fly to their fishing-grounds, 
where they fish until satisfied, swallowing 
their prey on the spot, and retreating to some 
lonely place to digest it; they also frequently 
doze on the water during the process of di- 
gestion. They sometimes fly at quite an ele- 
vation, and at other times skim near the 
surface, when they perceive a fish they bal- 
ance themselves and then fall upon it in such 
a headlong way as apparently to risk break- 
ing their necks. 

The white pelican is between five and six 
feet long, and twelve to thirteen in breadth 
of wings, white is the prevailing color, with 
rosy flushes like a blush rose. The primaries, 
or largest wing feathers, are black; the upper 
jaw is of a bluish tint, with red and yellow 
shades, and the hook at the end is bright red ; 
the pouch is yellow. The nest is usually 
made in a rough way upon inaccessible rocks, 
not far from fresh or salt water, though it is 
sometimes built on trees remote from water, 
and the number of eggs is from two to four. 
The young are fed by the cast-out or regur- 
gitated food of the parents, which is more 
easily thrown off by pressing the ponch and 
lower mandible against the breast. The an- 
cient and poetical idea that the pelican 
wounds itself to feed its young, dear though 
it is to sentiment and poetry, is probably de- 
rived from the contrast of the red hook of the 
bill pressed against the white of the breast. 

The pelican is a long-lived bird, and when 
held in captivity will devour rats and other 
small animals. The pouch has been used to 
make caps, and bonnets and tobacco-bags; 
the Siamese make strings of it for musical 
instruments, and the boatmen on the Nile 
as well as elsewhere use it with the lower 
jaw attached for bailing water from their 
canoes; in the living bird it holds from ten 
to twelve quarts of water, and for this reason 
the Egyptians gave it the name of the “ river 
camel,” 

The American white or rough-billed peli- 
can is about six feet long, and weighs from 
seventeen to eighteen pounds. It is very 
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much like the variety just described. The 
bill is fourteen inches long, and the pouch 
beside this length extends eight inches on 
the throat, and is seven inches deep at the 
widest part. The bird exists in large num- 
bers in Florida during the winter, and in 
summer is found much further north. These 
pelicans have a sedate and sober look as they 
stand on the sandbars, and a laughable way 
of gaping or opening their long large bills. 
Great numbers of small fishes are destroyed 
by them, several hundred minnows having 
been taken from the stomach of a single 
specimen. 

The brown pelican differs from the last 
described species in habits, size and colors; 
it is smaller, having only a length of fifty-six 
inches, extent of wings of seven feet, and 
weighing seven or eight pounds. The bill is- 
thirteen and a half inches long, of a grayish 
white, tinted with dusky and carmine spots. 
The head and sides of the neck are white; 
the hairlike feathers of the forehead yellow; 
the neck behind and in front ‘below dark 
chestnut brown; back wings and tail grayish 
ash, bordered with dusky, the last with the 
Shafts white at the base and black at the 
end. The legs and feet are black. It exists 
from North Carolina to Texas, aud on the 
coast of California, and is a constant resident 
of Florida, but is now rare north of St. Au- 
gustine. It does not frequent fresh water 
beyond the reach of the tide, like the white 
pelican, and the flight, though seemingly 
heavy, is well sustained, being performed by 
alternate easy flappings and sailings, in long 
undulating lines. In calm weather it goes 
through with Intricate aerial evolutions at a 
great height. While flying the head is drawn 
between the shoulders, and the feet extended. 
These birds are always awake at the coming. 
in of the tide, their favorable time for fishing, 
and are never seen far from shure when a 
storm is at hand; hence their appearance at 
sea is hailed by sailors as a sure indication of 
pleasant weather. 

They procure their food while on the wing, 
diving from an elevation of fifteen or twenty- 
five feet, with the lower jaw wide open, and 
the pouch extended, scooping up the fish 
and swallowing them at once. The bird gives 
no sign of its intention to plunge, as diving- 
birds generally do, but falls suddenly, as if 
from apoplexy, and strikes the water with 
much forcé, splashing it about so that it is 
not apparent whether the whole body is im- 
mersed or not. The general belief that the 
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pelican carries fish or water to its young in 
the pouch is ineorrect, according to Audubon, 
as that part is contracted in flight. Itis no 
uncommon sight to see one of these birds 
with a hole through the pouch made by the 
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ed gull, which watches them as they plunge, 
and when they emerge alights on the head or 
bill, appropriating any small fry that happen 
to protrude beyond the bill or pouch, The 
pelicans seem not to notice the thefts or cries 
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THE PELICAN. 


spine of a fish, and their throats are some- 
times reddened by the blood which has 
flowed from such a wound. 

They like to follow porpoises, to pick up 
their share of the frightened fishes on which 
the porpoise feeds; and they, in their turn, 
involuntarily furnish food for the black-head- 


of the gulls, and do not attempt to drive 
them away. These birds are ungraceful 
walkers, but fine swimmers; when injured 
they will bite severely; they usually feed on 
fish two or three inches long, and rarely take 
one the length of the bill. They are strong 


birds, but exceedingly sensitive to cold. 
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LERWICK, SCOTLAND. 


Lerwick, the capital of . 


the Shetland Isles, is situ- 


ated on the west coast of . 


Mainland,the largest island 
of the group. It consists 
of a principal street which 
leads into the harbor, and 
has a number of lanes 
branching off from it, 
Though the place is mostly 
irregular and somewhat 
shabbily built, it has re- 
ceived many recent im- 
provements, and contains 
a number of substantial 
modern houses. . The 
church, situated on.a 
height in the north part of 
the town, is of modern ar- 
chitecture, and has a Doric 
front; on the shore of .a 
lake near by are the re- 
mains of a castle, believed. 
to be of Pictish origin. No 
manufacturing of any con- 
sequence is carried on, but 


the trade, favored by the, 


fine anchorage in the bay, 
easy of access both from 
the north and south, is 
considerable. The chief 
exports are fish, butter, 
hides, rabbit-skins, and 
stockings; the imports, 
coal, cloth, grain, groceries 
and timber. A latge num- 
ber of the inhabitants are 


employed in the fisheries. 


The Shetland islands, 
about one hundred in num- 
ber, form the northernmost 
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part of the United King- © 


dom of Great Britain. Main- 
land, as before stated, is 
the largest of the group, 
and contains nearly three 
fourths of the area and two 
thirds of the population of 
the entire number. The 
coasts of these islands are 
for the most part bold and 
precipitous, varying in 
height from five hundred 
to twelve hundred feet 
above the level of the sea, 
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and are indented with many deep landlocked 
bays, and by long narrow arms of the sea 
called voes. 

In the interior, the surface of the land is 
not generally elevated much above the coasts, 
the loftiest summit in the group, in the north 
part of Mainland, attaining the elevation of 
one thousand four hundred seventy-six feet 
above the sea. The land is usually ragged or 


covered with moss, the only ordinarily fertile 
soil being in a few of the valleys and near 
some of the bays. The climate is not re- 
markably serene, but the weather is often 
wet and tempestuous, and there are frequent 
fogs; it is dark and dreary in winter, but at 
about midsummer time the sun is almost 


continually above the horizon. Agriculture 
is not followed to any great extent, as the 
barren nature of the soil does not encourage 
it. The live stock is very small; diminutive 


ponies or shelties roam wild on the heaths ~ 


and pastures, and are exported in large num- 
bers. Many of the inhabitants are engaged 
in fishing, nearly four thousand following this 
branch of industry. The principal varieties 
caught are herring, cod, ling and tusk, and 
the fishing season lasts about three months 
in the summer. 

Shetland is thought to be the “ Thule” of 
Ptolemy, and the early inhabitants of the 
islands of whom we have any history were 
Scandinavians. They bestowed its name upon 
the group, and the present inhabitants are 
their descendants. The Shetland islands now 
form, with the Orkneys, one county, which is 
represented by a single member in the British 
parliament. 

Scotland, to which the Shetland isles be- 
long, is a country of never-failing and en- 
grossing interest. Go wherever the traveller 
will in that land of romance, some fascinating 
legend renders the spot doubly attractive. 
The city of Edinburgh possesses many such 
places renowned in past history; none more 
so than Holyrood, the ancient home of the 
Scottish kings. The King’s, now the Queen’s 
Park, in the rear of Holyrood, has an area of 
nearly four miles, and takes in Arthur’s Seat 
and the steep precipices of Salisbury Crags. 
A carriage drive at the foot of the crags gives 
a fine view over the city. The reason for 
bestowing the name of England’s ancient and 
famous king upon the mountain has never 
been ascertained, and the origin of the evi- 
dently English title of the crags is just as ob- 
scure, though it is probable that the Englisa 
city and plain and the Scottish cliff owed 
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their name to some Celtic word or tradition 
of the far-off ages when Britain had a Celtic 
and Cymric population. 

“It is rarely that any city possesses a pleas- 
ure ground of such extent and beauty as 
Edinburgh can boast, uniting, as it does, hill 
and vale, scenery both wild and pastoral, and 
from the “ topmost top,” at a height of eight 
hundred feet above sea level, such an en- 


chanting and grand panoramic view of land 
and sea, and dim encircling hills on the ho- 
rizon. In the old days of imprisonment for 
debt, Scottish debtors, when reduced to the 
last extremity, were safe from arrest while 
within the limits of the King’s Park and the 
Abbey of Holyrood, and had a far more agree- 
able place of banishment than brother un- 
fortunates in other parts of the world. The 
spot is still a resort for those who are at war 
with the law and their creditors. 

But nobler memories than those connected 
with debts and debtors pertain to Arthur's 
Seat and the Queen’s Park; the spot is one 
dear to song and romance. Many an eye 
has shed tears over the touching ballad of 
“Waly! waly!” and many more will in the 
future read with tender interest the pathetic 
lines. It would be hard for any visitor who 
is at all versed ih this class of literature, to 
walk up Arthur’s Seat and not recall the sad 
history which is given in the ballad; that of 
Lady Barbara Erskine, wife of the Marquis 
of Douglas, who was cast off by her husband, 
on account of a cruelly false and unjust 
charge. In the keen anguish of undeserved 
disgrace, she roamed, nearly crazed, through 
the glens and up the steeps of Arthur’s Seat, 
drinking of the water of St. Anthony’s Well, 
and wishing that she were dead and gone, 
with the green grass growing over her, and 
exclaiming, touchingly: 


“O waly! waly! and Love is bonnie 
A little time, while it is new, 
But when it's auld it waxeth cauld, 
And fades away like morning dew.” 


Some of the most affecting scenes of the 
Heart of Mid-Lothian are laid on the road up 
the hill, mingled with the love and sorrow of 
the beautiful lily of St. Leonard’s, and the 
more homely affections of her noble and true- 
hearted sister Jeanie Deans. 

The view from Salisbury Crags, by day or 
night, in both fair and foul weather, is one 
of the very finest in Great Britain; bit the 
one to be gained from the top of Arthur's 
Seat is unsurpassed. 
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NEW BLACKFRIARS BRIDGE, LONDON. 


The new Blackfriars Bridge, of which we 
give a view on page 520, is a fine specimen 
of bridge architecture, and a great improve- 
ment on its predecessor. It is 1272 feet long, 
and the centre arch has a span of 185 feet in 


the clear, with a rise of fifteen feet and eley- 
en inches, giving a headway of twenty-five 


feet from high-water mark; the two inter- 
mediate arches have each one hundred sev- 
enty-five span, with a rise of thirteen feet 
ten inches; and the two outside arches have 
each one hundred seventy-five feet span, 
with a rise of thirteen feet ten inches; and 


a headway of twenty-one feet six inches; and 
thetwo outside arches have clear spans of 
one hundred fifty-five feet. . 

The building of this bridge forms an in- 
structive chapter in the history of modern 
engineering. The piers, of Cornish granite, 
each rest on six wrought-iron caissons, or 
chests, eighteen feet deep, sunk into the Lon- 
don clay. Of the caissons four are rectan- 
gular and occupy positions nearly three feet 
apart. The two others are placed at each 
end of the pier, and take the shape of the 
cutwaters. The caissons, being guided in 
their descent by means of piles, were lowered 
as far as the bed of the river, when weights 
were applied to make them sink. As soon 
as they reached the clay and began to pene- 
trate it, forming adam, the water was pumped 
out, and the interior excavated in order to 
allow the caisson to sink to its right @epth, 
As they were divided into two parts, of which 
the lower was intended fur a permanent 
foundation, and the upper serving as a tem- 
porary dam, the caissons were so arranged 
that, when necessary, the sides could be re- 
moved in order to complete the pier from 
end to end. 

Concrete to a depth of ten feet was thrown 
down into these empty dams, and then brick- 
work was laid in cement till it reached the 
top of the permanent caisson. Afterwards 
a dam was formed by piling at either end of 
each space between the caissons; the ground 
was dredged out from those spaces, and con- 
crete was thrown in till it reached the level 
of the other work. The sides of the tem- 
porary caissons were then removed; and the 
foundation being thus finished, the construc- 
tion of the entire pier could be proceeded 
with. These operations were carried on 
with entire freedom from all impediment on 


the Surrey side; but the Middlesex end of 
the foundations gaye some unlooked-for 
trouble. Through the existence of the old 
Fleet-ditch in time past, the bed of the river 
had become soft and spongy at that point 


where No, 4 pier was to be built, The great 


deposit of mud, accumulated through many 
years, had caused the ground on the spot to 
be extremely treacherous; and the caisson, 
instead of sinking only to the required level, 
sank lower and lower, by irregular fits and 
starts, sometimes not more than half an inch, 
sometimes a foot, the subsidence being 
watched with great anxiety. When all this 
progress of affairs had ceased, and the firm 
bottom was at length found, the basework 
of No. 4 pier was quite thirty feet below the 
anticipated level. The shore abutments 
were formed by means of coffer dams com- 
posed of two rows of piles thirteen inches 
square, puddled between. Under the Mid- 
dlesex abutment is the mouth of the Fleet 
sewer, which has been diverted from its old 
course to the west of the bridge. This open- 
ing measures nine feet nine inches by seven 
feet six inches, and is intended to serve as a 
storm outlet. 

The next feature in the endertaking was 
the erection of the piers, which, as we have _ 
said before, are of Cornish granite, with a 
hearting of brickwork in cement. They are 
each nearly 110 feet long, and have a width 
at water-level of twenty-five feet at base and 
twenty feet at springing. The cutwaters 
average 130 feet in length. In each pier, at 
the level of the springing of the arch above 
the cutiwater, resting on a handsome base of 
Portland stone, are heavy polished columns 
of red granite from the Isle of Mull. The 
average height is ten feet six inches, and the 
columns have a diameter of not less than 
seven feet ; they are formed of three blocks, 
each block weighing from ten to fourteen 
tons. The capitals, of Portland stone, con- 
sidered as a separate design, have great merit. 
Slender water-fow], fit symbols of airy light- 
ness, show their delicate forms between the 
mass of masonry of which they are the im- 
mediate support, and the strong posts that 
seem well fitted to uphold the bridge itself, 
but which really support the semi-octagonal 
recesses jutting out from the footways. The 
capitals above these posts are worthy of 
praise. The abutments at either end of the 


bridge rear themselves with all the bold im- 
posing solidity of Egyptian monuments. 

The designs on the new Blackfriars Bridge 
are singularly apropos of their respective sit- 
uations. On the side facing the sea gulls, 
seaweed and other objects indigenous to the 
ocean are made prominent; while on the 
other side, facing the fresh-water sources, 
swans, storks, bitterns, etc., with bills on 
their breasts and wings down, as though 
watching for fish, are displayed. 


By the use of iron the crown of the bridge 
is lightened, as in the case of Westminster. 
The outer iron spandrils of the arches are 
covered at the intersections of the lattice- 
work with large ornamental bosses, much 
after the pattern of the heraldic rose. These 
decorations are gilt; and the whole bridge 

- is rich in color contrasts; for the ironwork 
is painted a rich bronze green, that shows 
well with the deep red of the granite col- 
umns, polished to the smoothness of agate, 
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and with the white of the carved stone. It 


“aay be said, broadly, of the style followed 


in the designing of the new bridge that it is 
very florid and ornate Venetian gothic. 
From the inside of the bridge, the parapet 
seems rather low, its height being only three 
feet six inches; but, seen from the river, it 
has a good, bold, lofty appearance; an effect 
due to its position on the summit of a rich 
cornice. From the same point of view, the 
towering abatments, rising to a height of 


nearly sixty feet above the shore; are not un- 
deserving of the epithet “grand,” which 
ought to be sparingly applied, and which has 
lately been much depreciated by lieedless use 
The paving of the bridge is admirably exe- 
cuted, in aceordance,with improved methods. 
The total cost of the work was about £320,- 
000. The old bridge cost £150,840. At the 
rate of £4 the superficial foot, new Black- 
friars is one of the cheapest permanent 
bridges thrown across the Thames. 
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“With what Measure ye Mete.” 


BY HESTER EARLE. 


PART SIXTH. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
MORE TRAGEDY. 
\ GATHA’S grief and horror were ex- 


treme. So too were Aaron Colbraith’s. 
There was no doubting his sincerity in 
this. His face, pale and haggard, showed 
that he mourned truly for his “ best friend.” 

A telegram was sent to Springfield, but 
Victor had left that place, and no one knew 
where to address him. Consequently the 
message failed of reaching him. 

The whole community was in astir. Tem- 
porary insanity was assigned—and rightfully 
perhaps—as the cause of the tragedy. The 
universal tribute to the dead was one of 
praise. Those who had transacted business 
with him spoke of his integrity, the poor of 
his charity, all said “ it is a good man who is 
gone ”—until his will had been read and its 
provisions made known, that is. Then there 
were many who thought his children, and es- 
pecially Victor, had been treated unjustly, 
and numerous were the animadversions in- 
dulged in against the insidious influence of 
stepmothers. 

The will had been found ir Mr. Wilbra- 
ham’s desk. It was dated a month ‘back. 
The witnesses were two of the house-ser- 
vants, Mike and Rhoda. A half of the whole 
property was given to Mrs. Wilbraham, The 
remaining half to Agatha on condition that 
she married Aaron Colbraith. Otherwise, 


she was to receive five hundred dollars yearly - 


from the estate so long as she remained un- 
married, and at her marriage seven thousand 
dollars, provided it were not Wirt Leonard- 
son whom she married, in which event she 
was to receive nothing—the whole going to 
Aaron Colbraith. Victor’s portion from the 
estate was five dollars. 

Agatha felt the wrong to her brother deeply. 
Where was Victor? Why did he not write 
toher? Days and weeks went by, bringing 
no answer to these questions. Aaron was 
very kind and tender meanwhile, but his 
mother—or did Agatha fancy it?—was be- 


ginning to show sothe acidity of temper to- 
wards her stepdaughter. ‘ e 

One day, about two months after her fa- 
ther’s death, Agatha, who had been spending 
the day at the hamlet taking care of a sick 
woman, was walking home at dusk, when she 
was overtaken by Wirt Leonardson. 

“My God, Agatha!” he broke out, impetu- 
ously; “what is this that they have been 
telling you about me ?”’ 

Agatha turned white, then crimson, and 
was so shaken that she seemed in danger of 
falling. 

“ Was it not true, Wirt ?” she gasped, faintly. 

“True! True that [ have slandered you, 
whom I hold as the embodiment of purity— 
whose good name is dearer to me than my 
life—whom I love as— God pity me, Agatha, 
I have no right to talk to you of love—and 
yn the betrothed wife of Aaron Colbraith. 

ut this vile story which I have just heard 
has bereft me of my senses, think. Tell me, 
for Heaven’s sake, unless you want to see me 
go mad outright, that you do not believe it.” 

“T do not now,” affirmed Agatha, ina low 
tone. 

“But you have believed it. It is this that 
has come between us.” 

Yes.” 

“© Aggie! And it is too late now. Let 
me go back and recall the forgiveness that I 
gave that woman. I cannot forgive her.” 

“ What woman is it?” 

“One of those who are sick at the hamlet. 
Dr. Layard was not at home, and I went in 
his place. With the fear of death before her 
she confessed that she had lied to you about 
me, having been put up to it by some one 
whom she would not name. But I can guess 
who it was. I have known for along time 
that Mrs. Wilbraham was my enemy.” 

“T am very glad to have heard this,” said 
Agatha, slowly, as if measuring every word 
before it was uttered. “It has been exceed- 
ingly unpleasant for me to believe that you 
were less my friend than you had always 
seemed.” 


(Entered according to Act of Congress, tn the year 1871, by Thoms & TALBOT, Boston, Mase.,in the Office of the 


rarian of Congress, Washington.) 
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“Can you think what it has been to me to 
know that I had lost you? what it is now to 
feel that this disclosure has come too late? 
But is it really too late? You would be pen- 
niless, it is true, if you were to marry me in- 
stead of Aaron, but I think I shall succeed in 
my profession, and I can work for both.” 

“No, Wirt. It cannot be. My word is 
pledged to Aaron. Then I could not go 
against the will—his will—by marrying you. 
Now good-night "—for Agatha had reached 
home by this time. She gave him her hand, 
which he pressed to his lips, then strode hur- 
riedly away. Agatha waited a little among 
the tulips and hyacinths to recover her com- 
posure before going in. Some one entering 
the grounds from the street saw her through 
the lingering twilight, and keeping in the 
shade of the shrubbery, came upon her sud- 
denly as she leqned over one of the’ flower- 
beds. It was Victor. Agatha uttered a hasty 
exclamation, struggled ineffectually for self- 
control, and sobbed uncontrollably upon her 
brother’s shoulder. 

i “Don’t, Agatha, little sister. There, Aggie.” 

Thus brokenly he tried to soothe her, but 
broke down in the attempt, and the two wept 
together. 

“If only he had forgiven you,” she sobbed. 

“He did. Ihada letter from him. I got 
it yesterday with yours. I was away from 
Springfield, and knew nothing of what has 
happened until then. He seemed from the 
letter to have suspected me of taking some 
money when I went away, but wrote that an 
accidental discovery had proved me innocent. 
The letter was very kind. It must have been 
written the same day that it happened.” 

“OVictor! This takes half the bitterness 
away.” 

“Tt does. I think I could not have borne 
it else. I don’t care for the property, since I 
know that he forgave me at the last.” 

They sat together a long time on one of 
the garden benches. By-and-by Victor was 
led on to speak upon his own affairs. 

“T believe that being thrown upon my own 
resources was the best thing that could have 
happened to me,” he said. “I should never 
have done anything here, and I really have 
accomplished something since I went away. 
I resolved that I would that night when you 
told me that you believed in me, and always 
should. Well, Aggie, I have turned out an 
inventor, and with mine invention I have 
paid my debts, besides retaining a share, 
which is likely to pay me something here- 


after. It was about that business that I have 
been away from Springfield.” 

Agatha now mentioned her journey to that 
place, and the disappointments consequent 
upon it. 

“When did you say it was? About the 
last of December? O, I remember now, 
There was something queer about that. 
Somebody telegraphed to me from New York 
that Uncle Mallory was very sick there, and 
wanted to see me immediately. So I went 
on at once, but the whole thing proved to be 
asell. What did you think?” 

“T was afraid,” returned Agatha, smiling, 
“that Abram Wild was trying to keep his 
name in countenance.” 

“So you found out about Abram Wild?” 

“Yes, Victor.” 

“When I went away from here I had lost 


_all faith in Victor Wilbraham, and with good 


reason, too, I think, for a wild career he had 
led me. So I determined to sink the old 
man, name andall, Perhaps pride had some- 
thing to do with it, too, for I had never con- 
templated seeing Victor Wilbraham in the 
character of a working man; and maybe it 
was as mutch a freak as anything. It has 
been rather awkward work though. I would 
not advise any one whose intentions are hon- 
est to undertake the management of an alias, 
I dropped mine three months ago. Will 
Hartley ran against me then, and called me 
Wilbraham before half a dozen of the boys, 
and after that Abram Wild was banished off 
the boards.” . 

They went into the house soon afterwards. 
Mrs. Wilbraham looked annoyed at seeing 
Victor, and put on her coldest demeanor. It 
was plain from her manner that she meant 
him to understand that he had no right there. 
Aaron, however, was more cordial. 

“It is asad coming home for you, Vic,” he 
said. “I—we all—have felt what has hap- 
pened very deeply.” 

He spoke with real feeling, and Victor, 
though he found himself unable to reply, 
shook his hand cordially. 

“TI wonder,” interposed Mrs. Wilbraham, 


’ euttingly, “that you should have thought it 


necessary to come at all—and especially at 
this late day. You must have supposed that, 
though we don’t intend to expose your con- 
duct to the world, we can never overlook—” 
- “Mother,” interrupted Aaron, “I think 
you do not quite know what you are saying. 
I am sure we are all very glad to see Victor 


at home again.” 
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“ Excuse me, Ronny, but I think I do quite 
know what I am saying. It is that we could 
hardly be expected to overlook in Victor 
Wilbraham the fault which his father found 
it impossible to forgive. He, poor man, had 
a good deal on his mind. Itis no wonder—” 

Here she put her handkerchief to her eyes, 
leaving the rest to be inferred. Victor bit 
his lip nearly through before replying. 

*“ You are mistaken,” he said, then. “ My 
father acknowledged himself in error before— 
Will you have the goodness to read this 
letter ?” 

“ Written after he had become insane, that 
is perfectly evident,” said the woman, spite- 
fully, after looking the letter over. 

“Come, Victor,” said Agatha, rising 
abruptly. 

“I don’t mean,” put in Mrs. Wilbraham, 
hastily, “ that ‘Victor is not welcome to stay 
as long as he likes.” 

“T should suppose not,” answered Agatha, 
incisively. “I believe that J have some right 
here yet, and as long as that is the case my 
brother can hardly be an intrader in his own 
home.” 

She put her hand within Victor’s arm as 
she spoke, and they went out together. Aar- 
on, from the window at which he stood, could 
see them strolling through the moonlit 
grounds. Unpleasant reflections were labor- 
ing in the young man’s brain. He felt the 
ignominy of his position—felt that he would 
rather by far be the disinherited Victor than 
himself. By-and-by, without turning around, 
he said: 

“Mother, ’'d have given anything rather 
than you should say what you did to Victor, 
for Agatha’s sake, if for nothing more.” 

“The sooner you break off with that girl 
the better,” retorted Mrs. Wilbraham, with a 
vicious snap to her words. “I want to have 
done with the whole lot of them.” 

“What am I to think of this? Who was 
it that urged me—compelled me against my 
will—to become engaged to her?” 

“Who was it? I,of course. Things were 
different then. It was the property I wanted 
for you, not her. You can have that now, in 
any event.” 

“Mother,” said Aaron, in a tone of great 
weariness, “I am heartily sick of all this.” 

“Bah!” 

“Victor has always been kind to me.” 

“ Patronizingly so, the insolent upstart.” 

“No, there was no patronage in his man- 
ners. If I, knowing what your plans were, 
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could have been hypocrite enough to allow it, 
we might have been close friends. If he had 
been an insolent upstart, as you call him, I 
could bear my position better. But he has 
always treated me well, and to his father-I 
owe—everything.” 

“ That is a filial sentiment. I suppose you 
owe me nothing then.” 

“ It is true I owe you something,” replied 
the young man; but one might have guessed 
from his tone that the obligations were not 
such as to make great demands upon his 
gratitude. Mrs. Wilbraham looked contemp- 
tuous, but did not reply. Aaron traced invis- 
ible characters upon a window-pane with the 
nail of his little finger, and was also silent. 
But at last he turned, and, in a voice quite 
unlike his own, said: 

“ How will it be, mother, if it is true that, 
‘With what measure we mete it shall be 
measured to us again ?’” 

Mrs. Wilbraham started and grew deathly 
pale. It was in those words shat her hus- 
band had passed judgment against her, when 
the iniquities of her life were laid bare before 
him. What had put it into Aaron’s mind to 
fling them at her now? 

“Are you ill, mother?” inquired her son, 
starting towards her. 

“No, only a little tired and nervous. I 
believe I will go to bed.” 

She went to her room directly. Nervous 
she certainly was; too nervous to lie quietly 
in bed, she decided, and began pacing to and 
fro in her boudoir. Tiring soon of that, she 
sat down in a velvet-cushioned easy-chair, 
leaned back in it, and tried the force of ridi- 
cule for overcoming her present mood. 

“A warning? Bah! I must be an idiot to 
think there is anything in it. With what 
meas— Fool! Dolt! If you can think of 
nothing else but that, stop thinking. I be- 
lieve Aaron is getting unmanageable. What 
was it he said about Victor? ‘With what 
measure ye mete’— Perdition! There it is 
again. I must write to Priestley to-morrow. 
How long has it been since I saw him? It 
was—let me see—I can’t think. I believe I 
am losing my memory. It was—” 

Here a window blind flapped to, and she 
started as if she had been struck. She ree- 
ognized the sound immediately, but still felt 
a creeping tingling sensation through all her 
veins, Settling herself once more in her 
chair, she tried to remember what she had 
been thinking about, but it was gone from 
her. Nothing would come but that passage 
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which had so disturbed her, and which she 
was far from wishing to recall. “I can’t 
stand this,” she averred, in desperation, and 
brought from a drawer a vial, labelled “ Mor- 
phia,” from which, with an unsteady hand, 
she proceeded to drop a potion into a tea- 
spoon. Once she lost her count, and, pour- 
ing it back, began again. 

Having swallowed the potion, she replaced 
the vial and spoon as she had found them, 
and, going into her bedroom, began to un- 
dress. Her brain was fatiguingly active, but 
the thoughts she wished to dwell upon kept 
slipping away from her. When robed for the 
night, she turned down the wick, and car- 
ried her lamp into the outer room, not liking 
the gas from kerosene in her sleeping apart- 
mgnt. Here, through an open blind, she 
saw a meteor falling, a vivid line of fire mark- 
ing its track through the air. To her, in her 
excitement, it seemed a phenomenal light, 
and sent a chill through and through her. 

“What urkes me so nervous to-night, I 
wander!” she exclaimed, with ashiver. “The 
light was nothing, of course; and yet I never 
saw anything like it before. If it should be 
a warning— With what measure’— For 
Heaven’s sake, let me go to sleep and puta 
step to this. O, I was going to take some 
marphia. That will make me rest.” 

Her memory certainly was failing. She 
had quite forgotten the potion she had al- 
ready taken. Her lamp was lighted again, 
and more of the liquid dropped into a spoon. 

“ There, now, I shall sleep,” she murmured, 
when it had been taken, and went immedi- 
ately to bed. 

Yes, she slept—slept the sleep that knows 
no waking. Her maid found her thus in the 
morning, and, retreating in a great fright, 
rai, against Aaron in the passage. 

“What is the matter, Rhoda?” demanded 
the young man. 

“The mistress. O, the dear God! Aud 
only to think that last night she was jvist as 
well as ever!” answered the maid, mozning 
and wringing her hands. 

“Do you mean—” 

“They'll call it heart disease, I know. 
That is what they always say, but I think it 
was just a visitation of God. O, to think of 
twd going so sudden-like, and only two 
mopths between them!’ 

Aaron left the chattering fear-struck maid, 
to find that what her words implied was but 
tod true. “A visitation of God.” The phrase 
struck home te his heart. Mingling with his 
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grief—for she was his mother, and he had 
loved her—he felt a stern sense of retributive 
justice in the manner of her end. He could 
not doubt that her death was accidental. 
She was not one to take her own life with 
deliberate forethought, being too much in 
love with her pleasures, such as they were, 
to leave them willingly. She had been a 
scheming, unscrupulous sinning woman, and 
this was the end. The event carried its 
own lesson, which her son read with humili- 
ation and trembling. Would he heed it? 


CHAPTER XVIL. 
CONFESSION. 


A MoNnTH had gone by since the funeral, 
Victor was still at home, but was going away 
the next day. He felt himself an alien here, 
and longed to be at work. The tables had 
been strangely turned. It was he now, in- 
stead of Aaron, who talked of winning for- 
tune for himself. He accepted his position 
cheerfully. Experience had already taught 
him the superior value of a dollar earned to 
one that has cost no effort in the getting. It 
had tavght him more—the folly and wicked- 
ness of dissolute courses—the superior man- 
liness of a well-governed life. The lesson had 
cost him dear, but he felt that it was worth 
the price. Except in his unfailing good-hu- 
mor, he was almost wholly unlike the Victor 
we have known. 

Agatha, too, was to leave home on the 
morrow. She was going to her Uncle Mal- 
lory’s for a season. Probably she would stay 
there until her marriage. Aaron had made 
no allusion to that lately, but she thought it 
was from having so much else to think of. 
Agatha was well satisfied to have the subject 
deferred. If left to her choice, it might in- 
deed have been postponed indefinitely, but 
she hardly expected to be permitted to leave 
home without having the wedding-day fixed. 

She and Victor were sitting together now 
in the spacious front parlor. Its windows 
overlooked the miniature lake, the fountain 
and the naiad at the fountain, Between 
were rhododendrons and kalmias laden with 
bloom. The hum of bees and the chirp of 
birds came through the open window. A 
crimson-breasted humming-bird hung over 
the flowering shrubs, stirring the air with its 
melody of motion. Agatha, after along gaze 
outward, turned toward Victor. 

“T wish,” she said, “ that I could be better 
‘reconciled to your losing it all, Victor.” '” 
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“And I wish,” returned her brother, “ that 
J felt half as well satisfied with your future 
prospects as I do with my own, It seems to 
me thaf Aaron Colbraith is not the one for 
you to marry. I always thought it would be 
Wirt Leonardson.” 

Agatha changed color, but could not com- 
mand her voice to reply. 

“If,” pursued Victor, “ you love Aaron, it 
is all right, of course. But I don’t think you 
ought to feel bound by the will. I would 
sooner give up the property.than marry one 
I did not love.” 

“If it was only the property. But I can- 
not go against his wish. And, besides, I 
have promised.” 

“You must do what you think right, of 
course,” said Vic; to which there came no 
reply. Agatha was toying with her tassels— 
adjuncts to her morning-wrapper. Presently 
the door was pushed open, and Aaron came 
in. His face was strikingly pale, but it hada 
kind of glow, confined chiefly to the eyes, 
which was quite unusual. He carried a spirit 
lamp and half a bunch of matches. 

“Did you think we were groping in dark- 
ness here?” Victor inquired, jestingly. 

“ Yes—and I mean toenlighten you. You 
will know me for a scoundrel then, but no 
matter. I have known myself as one for a 
long time.” 

“TI don’t understand,” said the wondering 
Vie. 

“No, I suppose not. If I could make my 
confession without involving one who is 
dead it would be much less hard; but I have 
determined to let no personal considerations 
hinder me from setting right what is wrong, 
so farasI am able. This,” producing a pa- 
per from his pocket, “has been known as 
your father’s will. It is not an honest will.” 

“Not an honest will! How can that be?” 
demanded Victor, examining the document 
critically. “This is certainly my father’s 
signature.” 

“It is, but the name was written, probably 
in some idle moment, at the bottom of a 
blank sheet.” 

“And the witnesses, Mike and Rhoda, were 
they parties to the fraud ?” 

“They were asked to write their names 
here by aman who professed to be able to 
determine character from chirography. They 
had often signed documents for your father 
without knowing their contents. Conse- 
quently they would be unable to distinguish 
this from other papers containing their sig- 
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natures. I had no hand in contriving the 
will, but I guessed its origin, and yet con- 
sented to receive benefit from it. It is my 
wish now to restore that of which you have 
been defrauded. The will has not yet been 
offered for probate. Have I your permission 
to destroy it?” 

“Yes, burn the thing, by all means,” as- 
sented Victor. 

Aaron lighted the lamp he had brought, 
and the sheet—curling and blackening, with 
red flames shooting up, and a blue light at 
the base—was presently reduced: to a black 
brittle residuum. In that form it was given 
to the winds, which crumbled and carried it 
whithersoever they would. Aaron turned to 
Agatha then. 

“ This leaves you untrammelled,” he went 
on. “There should never have been any 
thought of marriage between us. I perjured 
myself in swearing love for you, and you have 
had a constant fight with your own heart 
since you accepted me. That the course I 
pursued was urged upon me affords me no 
excuse. I was eaten up with ambition—the 
ambition that grasps for wealth and position, 
no matter at what cost. Yet there was an- 
other part of myself that respected honest in- 
tegrity and a generous preferring of another 
to one’s self. My life since I came here, and 
especially since my return from college, has 
been a constant struggle between these two 
selves, but the worse was always the winning 
party. For the gratification of my ambition, 
it seeméd necessary that I should marry you. 
So, knowing that you cared for Wirt Leon- 
ardson, I lent myself to the plot for defaming 
him. Leven put him up to accompanying 
you to Springfield, by a mysterious intima- 
tion, conveyed to him in a telegram, of im- 
pending peril to you on the way. You know 
what use was made of that journey. My 
mother would have scattered the slanders 
against you broadcast, but I vowed that if 
she did, I would confess the whole. So, in 
reality, your name has not been touched by 
scandal, though it was necessary that you 
should be made to believe that it had been. 
To your father, indeed, the stories were made 
known, but to no one else except those who 
were in the plot. Icannot ask you to forgive 
me—” 

“T forgive you then without being asked,” 
interrupted Agatha; “and allow me to con-* 
gratulate you.” she went on, with shining 
eyes, “ upon the victory your better self has 
gained this day.” 
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“Thank you,” said Aaron, with a good 
deal of feeling. “But my confession is not 
yet at an end. You, Victor, have been 
wronged otherwise than by the will. It was 
with a settled purpose of rising on your dis- 
grace, that I always encouraged your wild 
courses in college and elsewhere. I had no 
spite against you, but self-interest led me on. 
I did still worse. I helped to fasten upon 
you the offence of having taken a sum of 
money from your father’s desk, on the night 
of your leaving home. I also was responsible 
for the ruse that took you away from Spring- 
field at the time of Agatha’s visit there. 
Having consented to the first act of wicked- 
ness, [ found that others were continually 
necessary to back it up. I was not in love 
with sinning, but I believed it necessary. 
Your father’s death was the first thing that 


made me feel the enormity of my guilt. I 


was sincerely attached to him. I knew that 
while he had been uniformly my friend, I 
had been guilty of base deception and ingrat- 
itude towards him. Then came that later 
shock—that of my mother’s death. I have 
never been at peace one moment since. When 
conscience had once got me in hand, it dis- 
dained to show any merey. Confession and 
reparation were my only resource. Without 
them I must have gone mad or died.” 

Victor started up with outstretching hand. 

“We'll let the past go, Aaron,” he said, 
stamping with one foot in his eagerness, as if 
the whole might be stamped into oblivion. 
“ Let us be friends.” 

“T appreciate your generosity,” returned 
Aaron. “It may be that in the future friends 
will be possible forme. The business I think 
you will find in good order. I go away from 
here to-morrow.” . 

“What is that for? I shall want you at 
the quarries. Besides, you will have to stay 
to take care of your own property. As there 
was no will, a third of the property belonged 
to your mother, and goes, of course, to you.” 

“You are mistaken. My mother had only 
a life interest in the estate, since there were 
no children by the marriage.” 

“I don’t believe it,” obstinately asserted 
Victor. “If that is the law, we will have it 
reconstructed, or rather we will make one of 
our own to suit this particular case.” 

“That is quite unnecessary. I can take 
‘nothing from the estate. I shall go West 
and try teaching for a while. Afterwards I 
may work into something better.” 

They could not shake his resolution, though 
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Agatha added her persuasions to Victor’s, 
He thanked them gratefully, but persisted in 
his denial. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


THE END OF ALL THINGS—PERTAINING TO 
THE STORY, 


In the press of events we have neglected 
Grace Leonardson, for which we beg her 
pardon. We are not going to present her 
now in the character of a lovelorn maiden, 
inasmuch as, outwardly, at least, she bore no 
resemblance to that oft-cited personage. It 
is true that Aaron’s note in reply to her own 
had momentarily crushed her down to the 
very earth. But her woman’s pride afforded 
her a strong rallying force. A little after- 
ward she went away from home for a visit of 
several weeks, and at her return you would 
not have guessed that she had gone through 
a period of mental disturbance, wherein she 
had quaffed to its dregs the cup of bitterness, 
Her associates found her the same laughing 
merry-hearted maiden as they had always 
known in Grace Leonardson. There was 
this difference, however. Formerly her mirth 
had been like a bird’s song, gushing out 
spontaneously. Now it had been put into 
harness, and came at the will of its mistress, 

She met Aaron Colbraith in society as 
usual. True it was impossible to stay the 
color that persisted in dyeing her cheeks at 
sight of him, but she would not turn out of 
her way to avoid him. “ He should see that 
she was in no danger of dying for him.” So, 
at their casual encounters, she talked to him 
with cool indifference, or oftener with auda- 
cious raillery, almost maddening him at times 
by her piquancy, and beauty, and seeming 
unconcern. She refrained, however, from 
visiting Agatha, and the latter never went to 
the parsonage now, through fear of encoun- 
tering Wirt. AJl through the winter and 
spring, therefore, the two friends met but 
rarely. They had begun to doubt, even, 
whether they were any longer friends. 

But Grace had heard that Agatha was 
about leaving home, and felt that she could 
hardly let her go without calling on her. 
Accordingly, on the afternoon of that day 
whose morning had witnessed Aaron Col- 
braith’s confession, she walked out for that 
purpose. When she reached the house, she 
was told that Agatha and Victor had gone to 
ride, but were expected home soon. Not 
wishing to have had her walk for nothing, 
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Grace went in to wait for them. She found 
it dull sitting alone in the parlor, and went 
out presently to have a look at Agatha’s 
flowers. Immediately afterward she regretted 
having done so, for Aaron Colbraith was 
coming up one of the garden walks, and it 
was now too late to escape him by retreating. 
Summoning up her waning courage, there- 
fore, Grace addressed him with the laughing 
inquiry: 

“ Have you come to warn me off your grass, 
as the brass and copper founder did that ar- 
chitectural trespasser, the amiable Mr. Peck- 
sniff?” 

“If you are trespassing, I, at least, have 
no right to warn you off. The grass is not 
mine.” 

“Not yours! I thought—” 

“Grace,” interrupted Aaron, with some ve- 
hemence, “let me ask your forgiveness, now 
that I have the opportunity. I am going 
away to-morrow. It is not likely that I shall 
ever return to Eastberg. You must despise 
me very heartily, I know, but I should like 
to hear you say that you forgive me.” 

“Going away? Never coming back to East- 
berg? Iam dull, I dare say, but I don’t see 
how that can be.” 

“T must tell you the whole, I see. At first 
I felt inclined to spare myself that additional 
humiliation, but it doesn’t matter, I suppose.” 

He thereupon dashed into the story which 
he had told that morning, sparing himself in 
no respect. 

“You see,” he said, when the tale was 
done, “ what a scoundrel I have been—and 
in nothing more than in my treatment of 
you. You have reason to congratulate your- 
self that you are well rid of me.” 

“There is more joy in heaven,” said 
Grace, impressively, “‘ over one siuner that 
repenteth, than over ninety and nine just 
persons who need no repentance.’ ” 

Aaron made the circuit of two or three 
flower-beds, then came back to his former 
position near Grace. 

“TI think you do forgive me, Grace,” he 
said, his voice tremulous with feeling. 

“Forgive you! Indeed 1 do—as I hope—” 
What more she would have spoken was hin- 
dered by an uncontrollable burst of tears. 

“Thank you, dear girl, and don’t cry, 
please. I am not worth the smallest frac- 
tional part of one of these precious drops, 
Yet they comfort me. I shall carry their 
memory with me. Good by now. Tell Wirt 
as much of what you have heard as is neces- 
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sary for undoing the mischief between him 
and Agatha.” 

He took the girl’s offered hand, raised it to 
his lips, murmured “ good-by” once more, 
and, rapidly retreating, was soon lost to sight 
in the thick-set shrubbery. 

Grace had lost her inclination to make a 
call that day, but went loiteringly home. It 
was 2 hard task—that of telling Wirt—which 
Aaron had set for her. She found her brother 
in the garden on reaching home, but shrank 
from speaking to him then. Two or three 
other excellent opportunities were lost from 
the same cause. It was not until the follow- 
ing evening that, hearing Wirt come in, she 
ran down without giving herself time to 
think, and told him all the story. 

The same evening Wirt went to see Agatha, 
whose visit to the Mallorys had been deferred. 
Their conference was one of interest—at least 
to themselves. Its results will probably sur- 
prise no one of our readers. “ Dearest” and 
“darling,” and other tender epithets were 
rather frequently employed during its pro- 
gress, and it somehow happened now and 
then that Agatha’s lips praved as stumbling 
blocks to Wirt’s, whereby frequent concus- 
sions were produced—not, however, with any 
serious results. 

Ah! that was a golden summer that fol- 
lowed. Love was queen regnant, and Happi- 
ness the chief handmaiden in her train. In 
September Wirth and Agatha were married. 
Several years have gone by since, but happily 
Love has not yet been dethroned. Wirt is 
Dr. Leonardson now, and is accounted a 
skillful and most humane physician. Among 
the poor he is especially popular, his minis- 
trations being without money and without 
price; but that he can well afford, for his in- 
terest in the quarries supplies him with a 
handsome yearly income, 

Victor is really growing quite an old bach- 
elor; not a rusty, crusty one, however, but 
genial and sunny-hearted. His quarries are 
prosperous. He is accounted a shrewd man 
of business. His leisure time, nevertheless, 
is mostly given to mechanics. Before long 
he hopes to give to the world a valuable and 
somewhat remarkable invention. I shall not 
tell you what it is, because in that case you 
might go to work upon the hint, and claim 
the invention as your own. 

There is something yet to tell about Grace 
Leonardson. Up to last winter, she steadily 
refused all offers of marriage, though her 
beauty and her winsome appearance brought 
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her several that might have been accounted 
unexceptionable. Then—last winter that is— 
going to a Western city for a visit, she heard 
everywhere the praises of a certain Professor 
Colbraith, who had lately accepted a profes- 
sorship in the institution in that place. It 
was not long before Grace and the professor 
met and were introduced—a superfluous cer- 
emony, by the way, for they knew each other 
very well already. It was a surprise to each 
to learn that the other was unmarried. After- 


wards it was noticed that Professor Colbraith 
went into society much more than he had 
done hitherto—went, in fact, wherever he 
was likely to meet that pretty Miss Leonard- 
son. The change in Aaron Colbraith had 
been radical. The axe laid at the root of 
the tree had done its work well. I do not 


mean to intimate that he had all at once be- 
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come a perfect character. Let us not look 
for such among the progeny of Adam. But, 
having striven resolutely for the mastery of 
his faults, he had with considerable difficulty 
become that character said to be greater than 
he that taketh a city—one that ruleth him- 
self, that is. He was still ambitious, but his 
ambition, no longer a lawless depredator, 
had been made subject to principle. His 
talent was fast gaining him distinction. As 
a lecturer he was much sought. He was be- 


ginning to be known, too, as a brilliant writer 
of essays and of scientific papers. 

Such was the man in whose society Grace 
was now frequently thrown. She had never 
quite lost her old tenderness for him. He, 
on his part, had retained his early love for 


her. Need the result be chronicled ? 


SOMEBODY’S LOVE IN THE YEARS LONG AGONE. 


BY MRS, HELEN A. MANVILLE, 


Over the embers she’s sitting to-night, 

Aged and poor; and her tresses are white 

As the carpet that covers the meadow and hill. 
Seventy and three, but she’s beautiful still; 

Beautiful still, for the goodness that shines 

Where Time in his round has pencilled the lines 
That seam the wan cheek, from which hath banished the rose. 
Whatever her history is, nobody knows; 

But I feel, as I look on her, feeble and poor, 

Alone in her cot on the desolate moor, 

That once, in the years that have vanished away, 
Her face was as fair as a floweret in May; 

That the great joy of loving this woman has known, ' 
She was somebody’s love in the years long agone. 


Somebody loved her, when, youthful and fair, 

The sunlight was scarcely more bright than her hair; 
Somebody pressed on her red lips a kiss, 

Waiting the moment for her whispered “ yes!” 

But ever, and ever, and ever so long 

Are the years since he heard that low yes, sweet as song, 
Since she stood at the altar a radiant bride, 
Somebody’s loved one, and somebody’s pride. 

Ever and ever so long since she prest 

Her lips to his answering not in his rest— 

Since she strewed the spring violets over his bed, 
And cried in her anguish, “ beloved, and dead!” 
Since his dear voice no longer replied to her own, 
Who was somebody’s love in the years long agone. 


She is thinking to-night in her desolate room, 
Of the land where joy’s flowers are always in bloom, 
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Where the one whom she cherished is waiting the while, 
Till her feet have passed over life’s last weary mile, 

And she feels she is nearing the glad land of Peace, 
Where the longings that haunt her forever shall cease. 
In the chamber of Rest the bright torch is burning, 

As alone by the embers to-night she sits mourning, 

For across the still waters she neareth the call 

Of her darling, and from her grief’s ard shackles fall; 
She is going a journey to-night, and alone, 

Somebody’s love in the years that are gone. 


Nay, a hand reaches out in the night for her own, 


Hope walketh beside’her, she is not all alone, 
And beside the deep waters he waiteth her feet 
While his lips softly whisper, “O, hasten, my sweet!” 


Gone is the night from the snow-covered earth, 
Gone is the fire from the desolate hearth, 


And the glad soul has fled from the casket of clay 


To the beautiful land of the blessed away, 

Now lay the white hands o’er the passionless breast, 
Close over the eyes let the white lids be prest, 

No longer heart-weary, no longer alone— 
Somebody’s love in the years long agone. 


THE STORY OF ELFLAND. 


BY CLARA LE CLERC. 


“ Elfland,” Va., Jan. 25th, 18—. 

DARLING BLANCHE,—An apology is due 
you for my seeming negligence, and the only 
one I have to offeris this: “Duty before 
pleasure.” If I remember correctly, August 
sunshine was flooding the earth with golden 
beams, darting its fiery, quivering arrows 
among the rustling leaves, resting upon the 
fragrant vines, and lying in bright lines upon 
the green grass, when I wrote you last. Now, 
the feeble and rarely-seen rays of a January 
sun peer from the dull snowy clouds, and the 
winds moan and writhe abcut the house-cor- 
ners, and come soughing down the broad 
old-fashioned chimney. 

How pleasant it is here at“ Elfland,” even 
during the cold and cheerless months! The 
large old-fashioned sitting-room, with its deep 
bay windows and heavy crimson curtains, 
dark gray carpet, lounging chairs, rockers, 
ottomans in profusion ; hanging book-shelves, 
filled with the choice literature of the day; 
stands of geraniums in the alcoves; tiny 
work-table and writing-desk—the property 
of your naughty correspondent—and bright 
cheerful fire sending its red tongues of flame 
darting up the huge old chimney, offers a 


charming retreat, a cosy den, wherein to pass 
the dreary days of winter. ‘ 
Do you know that I am perfectly fascinated, 


with this old house of “Elfland?” Do you 
know that since I have been here I have 
charmed the old housekeeper into telling me 
a story connected with this old time-worn 
stately mansion ? 

No, you don’t know anything about Elfland, 
nor its fascinations, you precious blue-eyed 
darling. Know then, ma belle, that I am 
governess, private teacher—or whatever you 
may choose to designate me—to three very 
sweet, intelligent little girls, the only children 
of their mother, and she a widow. But 
would you like to know the story which the 
old gray-haired housekeeper related to me? 
If so, I shall tell it you; but as the manner 
of the narrator was stiff, and often interrupt- 
ed by straying into foreign subjects, I shall 
give “The Story of Elfland,’ in my own 
words, ’Tis situated away up among the 
mountains of old Virginia, this weather- 
stained, time-worn mansion-house of Elfland: 


One comes upon it suddenly. After climb- 
ing steep and rocky ledges, catching at the 
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short scrubby laurel to save one’s self from 
falling over loose rolling stones, a projecting 
rock is passed, which unexpectedly discloses 
a broad open space of table-land, with the 
fine old house and its picturesque surround- 
ings. It seems shut in, as it were, by almost 
impassable barriers from the outside world, 

for the grim gloomy sentinels of the Blue 
_ Ridge keep watch over the gloomier mansion. 
Everything wears an air of quietness; a 
quietness almost oppressive. The large old 
gate shuts with a lively click, and footsteps 
make no sound upon the broad, neatly-kept 
walk. You have but to lift the heavy antique 
silver knocker, and a dull echo reverberates 
through the long hall and up the winding 
stairs, 

The mistress in her long black robes of 
widowhood, moves with a noiseless but state- 
ly step, through the grand old rooms. The 
little girls, Maude, Lelia and Inez, bright, 
intelligent little creatures, possess the grace 
and courtesy of young ladies. It is really 
curious to watch the three little Graces as 
they glide through the long suit of sombre 
but magnificent rooms, without one merry 
laugh, skip, or bound so familiar to innocent, 
fun-loving childhood. Their clear white 
complexion, deep black eyes and raven hair, 
accord well with the same characteristics of 
the mother, and also the weird spell clinging 
about this queer old Elfland. 

But to my story. I am not writing of the 
now, but of the what has been of fifty or sixty 
years agone, when Elfland’s lofty chambers 
echoed and reechoed with merry peals of 
laughter from joyous hearts, the sound of 
dancing, the rolling of billiard-balls and the 
click of the dice-box. Ah! those were merry 
_ days at the old hall when the young Master 
Harold came home from college, accompanied 
by a band of fun-loving, merry-hearted youths 
and maidens. 

The housekeeper moved about with con- 
scious pride, for did not the honor of enter- 
taining and providing for the comfort of the 
numerous guests devolve upon her, rather 
than upon the lady of the house, who lay 
day after day, a pale suffering invalid, upon 
her downy couch in a darkened chamber? 
The young master—for the old one had been 
sleeping death’s sleep for several years—knew 
well how to render himself agreeable to the 
dark-eyed, and also blue-eyed beauties, who 
now graced the old hall. 

“Welcome, welcome, ladies, gentlemen!” 
he said, “ to my home, the home of my fath- 
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ers; a right pleasant old place it is. Its 
master is at yourcommand. You have but 
to call upon him and he will obey ;” he added, 
with his hand upon his heart, and a courtly 
bow to the ladies. And right loyally he kept 
his word. 

Doors and windows were open which had 
been closed, with the exception of occasional 
airings, since the death of the former mas- 
ter. The piano was unlocked, and the muste 
arranged upon the music stand. The pon- 
derous old harp was dragged forward, and 
its dark cover removed, while one merry 
maiden screamed with delight on finding a 
guitar concealed beneath an old-fashioned 
divan. 

They never wearied of rambling over the 
beautiful rooms of the great house, dragging 
first this thing and that to light, which had 
been in its quiet nook for many, many years. 
They enjoyed the sumptuous repasts which 
the kind and ladylike housekeeper arranged 
in the beautiful china, glass and silver dishes, 
on the snowy cloth spread upon the large 
mahogany table in the long dining-hall. 

With many a laugh and jest did they lin- 
ger over their dessert, while luscious grapes 
were buried between rosy lips, and mellow- 
hearted pears were dented, yes, even caused 
to disappear by the frequent incisions of 
pearly teeth. Peaches, rivalling the dainty 
blush upon beauty’s cheek, were pared by 
young gallants and offered to their fair neigh- 
bors with smiles and bows. Even the spark- 
ling wine cup—O shame!—passed from the 
hands of the gentlemen to the ruby lips of 
the fair ladies. There were merry games in 
the billiard-room; the rolling of balls, rat- 
tling of dice and the quiet game of chess in 
the alcoves. 

How many rambles were taken through 
the fine old garden, among the shrubbery 
and out upon the rocky paths! The white- 
headed, ‘ancient groom never grumbled at 
the many orders concerning this horse to 
ride, and that horse to drive. Selin, Light- 
foot, Snowdrift and Black Prince, together 
with the carriage horses were the old man’s 
pride and delight. 

And at night, after the various amuse- 
ments and enjoyments of the day were over, 
the wax candles in the great silver candle- 
sticks, and the old-fashioned lamps were 
lighted, and gay revelry ruled the hour. The 
sound of the harp, guitar, or piano, and some- 
times all combined, accompanied by the sweet 
voices of the merry musicians, floated out 
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upon the summer air. Amid all this mirth, 
all this pleasure, two hearts were throbbing 
with a wild deep love for each other. 

Why was it that the gay gallant Harold 
Withers changed his light mirthful manner, 
hushed his merry laugh into a thrilling whis- 
per, as he drew near the chair of the fair 
fragile Elfra Lann? Why did a faint blush, 
similar to that within the heart of a sea- 
shell, mantle the girl’s fair face at his ap- 
proach ? 

All the wild rambles and “ exploring expe- 
ditions ” over the mountains were given up 
by Harold for the precious boon of an hour’s 
tete-a-tete with the gentle consumptive, Har- 
old’s mother. It was beautiful to witness 
the magic change which love had wrought, 
taming the fiery, impulsive nature of this 
strong-minded, haughty youth, and charming 
him to the side of the meek, gentle and lov- 
able Elfra. 

Often while the merry band of youth and 
maidens was off among the hills, spending 
the long bright afternoon in searching for 
mountain flowers, berries and other wild- 
wood beauties, those two—Harold and Elfra 
—would wander through the lofty old rooms, 
now stopping before some fine old picture, or 
relic of other days, speaking in hushed tones 
of its many beauties; or, passing up the 
broad stairway, softly enter the invalid’s 
room and spend quiet pleasant hours beside 
her couch. At such times Harold’s little 
brother Warren would glide noiselessly from 
his mother’s side, and slipping his smail 
hand into the fair frail one of Elfra Lann, 
look smilingly into her face, and say in his 
sweet boyish way, “I love you. I wish you 
were my sister!” 

What a bright blush would bathe the sweet 
face of the gentle girl at such times, and 
what a proud loving look would beam from 
Harold’s fascinating eyes! The gentle in- 
valid, at the close of these pleasant afternoon 
visits, always drew the brown-haired, hazel- 
eyed girl down to her couch and kissed the 
coral-like lips, murmuring: 

“T bless and thank you, my daughter, for 
this pleasant visit. Take good care of her, 
my son, and be sure to bring her again.” 

How tenderly the fair hand was clasped 
as he gently conducted her down the wind- 
ing stairs! Yet no word of love was spoken. 
Eyes sparkled, lips wore enchanting smiles, 
and two souls breathed bright, though silent, 
love words, one to the other. Thus the long 
bright days of summer wore on, and the 


merry guests began to mention, though very 
reluctantly, the necessity of bidding adieu to 
“ Withers Hall.” 


Three more days, and ‘then we must all — 


bid good-by to this Elysium!” exclaimed one 
of the young ladies, ome afternoon, as they 
gathered in the long vine-wreathed piazza 
for their afternoon promenade. 

“Three days!” sighed Elfra, gently, almost 
beneath her breath. 

“ Alas, but three days!” came a thrilling 
whisper at her side. 

She glanced up at the sparkling blue eyes 
gazing so eagerly into hers, and asked sim- 
ply, “Shall you miss us, Harold ?” 

“Shall I miss us? No. But I shall miss 
you 

A meek, a holy light glanced from the 
girl’s hazel eyes and found a resting-place 
in the shining depths of his true honest blue. 

“T say, Elfra,” called a sweet girlish voice, 
“you’promised your father a specimen of the 
long mountain moss, and you have not once 
thought of it, have you? Now confess, Elf,” 
laughed the merry girl, as she came to Elfra 
and placed her arm affectionately about her 
fragile waist. 

“No! Elf”’—her pet name among her 
classmates, “ has not once thought of moun- 
tain’ moss; she has been too completely 
charmed with everything and everybody 
connected with this enchanting old place.” 

“ Indeed, indeed, I have, girls; but remem- 
ber I am too feeble to walk so far, and I had 
concluded to ask some of you to get me a 
few choice specimens in your last ramble. 
Do not think, I pray you, that I have been 
forgetful of my dear father’s wish. His little 
daughter will never be that,” she concluded, 
as her friend slipped lightly away to join her 


partner. 
“Let me get it for you, Elfra, dearest El- 


fra,” again whispered that thrilling voice. | 


“No one should do anything for you but my- 
self; yet, I am so selfish that I cannot bear 
the thought of leaving you, even for so short 
atime. ’Tis the very afternoon for a ram- 
ble,” he continued, raising his voice and ad- 
dressing the chattering promenaders. “ Come, 
boys, girls—excuse me, but let us be children 
for one afternoon together—get your hats 
and baskets, and let’s away to the mountain. 
You, darling,” he added, in a whisper, “ must 
not grow weary during our absence. Rest 
assured I shall make the ramble as short as 
possible for your dear sake, and bring you a 
perfect treasure of ferns and mosses. You 
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must run up stairs and stay with mother and 
Warren a while; and think of me, just a 
little. Get your hat, and walk with us to 

the gate, will you not?” he continued, plead- 
1 ingly. 

Dainty little hats were tied on. Each 
young gentleman gave his hand to his part- 
ner in the promenade and escorted her gal- 
lantly down the broad flight of steps. As 
Elfra extended her hand to Harold for his 
assistance in descending, he clasped the tiny 
fingers tenderly, and gently caressing them, 
whispered : 

“May I keep this little hand always, 
darling?” 

“ Always, dear Harold.” 

And such was their betrothai. 

The others saw no change in the bright 
summer afternoon, but for two hearts every- 
thing had grown strangely resplendent. 
There were a few whispered words of part- 
ing at the gate. 

“Only a little while, a very little while, 
“my Elfra, and we shall be with you again. 
Good-by.” And pressing a kiss upon the 
tiny fingers nestling in his strong palm, he 
left her. 

Once he looked back, and saw such a beau- 
tiful picture—one never to be forgotten. El- 
fra stood outside the gate, leaning agafhst 
the great post. Her soft gray dress hung in 
graceful folds about her slender form. Her 
pretty little hat, with its dainty pink trim- 
mings, together with the sweet thoughts agi- 
tating her gentle bosom, had given a delicate 
blush to her usually pale cheeks; while her 
soft brown hair hung in its short silky curls 
about her beautifully-shaped head. Harold 
waved a kiss to her with his hand, and saw, 
or imagined he saw, the heart smile which 
the action called to her crimson lips. 

Three hours later, as the sun was hiding 
himself behind the mountain, the merry 
party returned. As they ascended the steps 
with jests and laughter, several of the girls 
called, playfully: 

“O Elf, Elfra! here are your mosses.” 
“Where is she, I wonder?” “Come, come, 
Miss Elf, you can’t play off on us!” “Come 
out of your hiding-place, Miss Elf!” were a 
few expressions among the many that were 

made, as the band searched the large old 
parlors for the fair girl. 

“©, I fancy she has gone up to our rooms!” 
suggested one. “ Yes, why didn’t we think 
of that?” added another, and away the band 
of maidens hastened up the stairs, but soon 
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returned with wonder and anxiety depicted 
on their faces. 

“She is not there!” 

“ Great heavens!” exclaimed Harold; then 
continued ina less excited manner, “I do 
not doubt but that she is with mother; 
strange that I did not think of that before, 
I will go up and bring her down.” 

Hastening up the stairs, three steps at a 
bound, he soon stood within his mother’s 
darkened chamber. Seeing a figure near 
the couch, in the dim light, he exclaimed, 
eagerly: 

“Come Elfra, come see your beautiful 
treasure of mosses!” 

“It is not Elfra, my son;” said his moth- 
er’s gentle voice. “Warren and I are alone. 
Elfra left us about an hour ago; «I suppose 
she is down stairs.” 

“O heavens! what does this mean? Moth- 
er, Elfra cannot be found. Elfra! my love, 
my bride, my Elfra, where are you ?” 

“Calm yourself, my son!” But the moth- 
er’s gentle voice trembled. “All will yet be 
well. She has, perhaps, wandered off into 
one of the other rooms, and owing to the 
heat and her delieate health has fallen asleep; 
or again, she may have concluded to walk 
out and meet you all, and perhaps has taken 
the wrong path.” 

Five minutes later every room in that 
old house echoed to the sound of eager fvot- 
steps and yet more eager voices as they called: 

“ Elfra, dear Elfra, Elfra Lann! where are 
you?” Elfra Lann!” 

The lofty rooms echoed “ Elfra Lann, Elfra 
Lann!” Harold seemed wild with grief and 
excitement. Not one word did he utter after 
leaving his mother’s room; but his quick 
step was here, there and everywhere; and 
his wild eager blue eyes peered into every 
nook and corner. 

“She is not here!” exclaimed one of the 
young ladies. “Let uslook for her else- 
where.” And with a parting shout of “ Elfra 
Lann, Elfra Lann!” still clinging to the vain 
hope that she might be sleeping in some for- 
gotten nook, the eager band hastened to ex- 
plore the grounds. Again their cries of “ El- 
fra Lann!” echoed through the dim alleys 
and winding paths of the great old garden. 

“Not here, not here! she must be out 
among the rocks. Let us seek her there!” 
exclaimed one of the young men, as he 
turned to Harold. 

A brief nod in the affirmative was the 
only reply; and the band, which but a little 
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while before had entered that old gate in 
such gleeful spirits from their mountain ram- 
ble, now passed mournfully through and sep- 
arated, in order to search both sides of the 
narrow mountain path, and peer beneath 
bushy laurel and overhanging boughs, Some 
of the young ladies were weeping, and wring- 
ing their hands, while others were crying, 
“Elfra, dear Elfra!” The young men shouted, 
“Elfra Lann, Elfra Lann!” and the rocks 
caught the sound, until “ Elfra Lann, Elfra 
Lann!” echoed and reechoed through the hills. 

Often came the call, through the gather- 
ing gloom, as they stumbled upon some gray 
rock in the weird twilight, “She is found, 
she is found!’ And then a sad, “No, no, 
*tis only a rock in shadow; it is not Elfra!” 

The twilight deepened; and while the 
eager band continued the search, the gentle 
moon rode slowly up the azure deep to aid 
them with her light. A tiny star gleamed 
down upon them with shy glances, wonder- 
ing at the strange scene of commotion and 
grief; then another and another came out 
and gave their soft light to the sad anxious 
ones seeking the lost girl. 

At length, beneath an overhanging rock, 
covered with laurel and mosses, where the 
moonbeams layin silvery lines upon some 
motionless object, the leader of the band 
paused, stooped down, and peered anxiously 
about him in the faint light. 

There—sleeping, as it seemed—in the calm 
moonlight, was Elfra Lann! Her soft gray 
dress fell in graceful folds about her prostrate 
form; her little hat with its dainty ribbons, 
had fallen from her head and lay near her 
on the soft moss-carpet. Her short curls 
stirred gently in the night breeze. Sleeping 
calmly, sweetly, in the pale moonlight, un- 
conscious of the fear and anxiety she had 
caused her friends, 

“See, Harold, the truant is found. Away 
with your uneasiness, man! Shall we awaken 
the fair sleeper? She may suffer much from 
this exposure to the night air.’ 

With an imperative wave of the hand, 
Harold motioned the speaker aside, and 
knelt beside the sleeper. Not a word was 
spoken, when suddenly a whir, a hiss, and a 
sudden rattle—the well-known sounds of the 
rattlesnake preparatory to his fatal spring— 
caused a scene of great confusion, and one 
of the young men sprang forward and raised 
Harold from his kneeling posture. 

There in the moonlight, with its hideous 
body coiled about the arm of the seemingly 
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sleeping girl, its head raised and venomous 
tongue protruded, was the deadliest of Amer- 
ican reptiles, the rattlesnake! With a deep 
hiss it slowly unwound its huge folds, and 
drew its hideous body over the form of the 
unconscious sleeper; and with a whir of its 
rattle, disappeared beneath the deep shad- 
ows of the rocks. 

The mystery was solved. She slept, but 
ah! “the sleep that knows no waking.” 

Without a word, Harold raised her tender- 
ly in bis arms, strained her to his heart, and 
turned his face homeward, bearing his pre- 
cious burden so gently. Silently did the 
band of grief-stricken mourners follow the 
dead body of their loved companion. Nota 
whisper from them broke the silence; yet 
the rocks and hills seemed to shout, “ Elfra 
Lann, Elfra Lann!”’ 

Not once did the silent figure, seen indis- 
tinctly in the dim light, pause or falter with 
its burden until home was reached and the 
beautiful sleeper placed upon a divan; then 
Harold fell senseless at her side. For weeks 


he lay at the brink of death’s dark river, 
calling, in his wild delirium, for Elfra Lann! 
my Elfra come back to me!” 

At length, when he arose from his couch, 


pale, weak and almost helpless, and leaning 
upon the arm of some faithful friend, visited 
the new-made grave on the sunny slope at 
the foot of the garden, he gazed long upon 
the little mound over whichlong moss was 
trailing from a cypress tree near its head; and 
with a tremor in his rich voice, whispered: 

“When I die—it will not be long until I 
do—bury me by her side, and place one mon- 
ument above us, with the simple word 
United.” 

Several months later, Harold Withers and 
Elfra Lann were united. 

More than once have I visited the lone 
monument upon the slope beneath the cypress 
tree, and read upon the moss-grown surface, 
“United.” On an opposite slope in the 
great old garden the invalid mother sleeps 
death’s slumber; and Warren—the grand- 
father of my little pupils, Maude, Delia and 
Inez Withers—together with their father and 
grandmother, sleeps by her side. 

Thus “ Withers Hall” became “ Elfland;” 
for the servants at the hall in the past did, 
and do now, cling to the belief that the old 
mansion is haunted by the spirit of the fair 
and gentle Elfra Lann. They contend that 
or. the anniversary of that never-to-be-for- 
gotten eve,a sound of mamy feet may be 
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heard through the old house; a running to 


and fro, and voices calling “ Elfra Lann!” -or, 
as they express it, “ Elfland;” and that the 
hills echo far and near the cries of “ Elfland, 
Elfland!” Also that young Master Harold 


may be seen, bearing the form of his dead 


love; while the sobs, and moans, and cries 
of ,her young friends for “Elfra,O Elfra 
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Lann!” may be heard echoing through the 
silent rooms. 

Hence it is, ma belle Blanche, that this 
weird old place possesses a strange fascina- 
tion for me; and thus it is—or1 imagine it 
is—that the present occupants possess some 
peculiar charm connected with the past of 
sixty years agone. 


Monsieur LAFARGE was a wealthy 
manufacturer of Orleans. It was payday 
with him, and he was sitting in his armchair 
at a table, covered with account books and 
papers, in the apartment on the ground floor 
in his elegant mansion, which he used as a 
kind of office or counting-room. His nephew 
Lucien sat at the other end of the table, 
with the register book of the working peo- 
ple before him. 

Lucien Lafarge called out the names, and 
the people, men and womew, came forward 
in turn and received their wages. Presently 
Lucien called out the names of.Pierre and 
Jean Corbeau. They came forward, one 
sullenly, the other with cringing servility. 
They were a pair of ill-looking fellows. 

“QO, the two brothers!” exclaimed Mon- 
sieur Lafarge, sharply, as he surveyed them 
with a displeased air. “This way,sirs; your 
presence isararity. However you stop away 
from labor, you are always sure to be here 
upon payday.” 

“We had business that kept us away,” 
growled Pierre, who appeared to be inclined 
to be insolent. 

Jean, more submissive, nudged him, and 
added, in a hesitating manner: 

“Pardon my brother’s roughness, mon- 
sieur; we had a little business, as he says— 
were detained you must know—at—at—” 

“At the wine-shop,” supplied Lafarge, se- 
verely. 

“Well, if we were at the wine-shop,” an- 
swered Pierre, impudently, “we don’t come 
here for more than our due.” 

Monsieur Lafarge frowned. 

“Take what I owe you, two days pay,” he 
replied, curtly, “ and I will give you. a little 
wholesome truth into the bargain: Idleness 


and drunkenness generally lead to crime, Duroc hada bill of exchange in Lafarge’s 
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and crime sooner or later, is followed by dis- 
grace and punishment. Henceforward you 
will work for me as other people do, or not 
at all.” 

“0, just as you please,” growled Pierre, 
and he muttered a curse upon the purse- 
proud tyrant, as he considered him. 

“Suppose I were to turn you adrift, you 
idle knaves, what would you do then ?” cried 
Lafarge, testily. 

“ Knaves!” repeated Pierre, in a ferocious 
manner, and he would have made an angry 
reply, had not his brother interposed and led 
him away, saying as he went: 

“Tt shan’t happen again, sir; you’ may 
depend upon that.” And when he got his 
angry brother into the open air, he said, 
“Are you mad? He has paid us our wages.” 

“Mad! I don’t know what I am!” an- 
swered Pierre, fiercely. “Knaves, indeed! 
He has paid us our wages—he shall soon pay 
for that insult!” 

The working-people being paid, Monsieur 
Lafarge turned his attention to his letters. 
The first one informed him of the fact that a 
merchant of Antwerp, named Kadelburger, 
with whom he had dealings, had stopped pay- 
ment. He communicated the intelligence to 
Lucien, and requested him to examine the 
books and see how their account stood with 
Kadelburger. It was discovered that his 
last bill of exchange had been paid, and his 
account balanced. He did not owe anything 
to Monsieur Lafarge. This was very grati- 
fying. 

But to Lucien the failure of Kadelburger 
afforded great anxiety of mind. There was 
in Orleans a small merchant named Henri 
Duroc, who also dealt with Kadelburger, and 
he feared he would be heavily involved. 
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hands which was within a day of becoming 
due, and Lucien feared he could not meet it. 
He also feared that Lafarge would not be 
lenient to his creditor, from the simple fact 
that he, Lucien, loved Emilie, the daughter 
of Duroc, and his uncle had views for him 
in another quarter; wishing him to marry 
the daughter of an old friend of -his in 
Lyons, who in addition to her fortune, pos- 
sessed charms of no mean order. 

“T fear, sir, our worthy neighbor, Monsieur 
Duroc, will suffer by this failure,’ said Lu- 
cien. “If this sudden bankruptcy should 
disarrange his affairs, surely you would not 
think of proceeding harshly against him.” 

Monsieur Lafarge looked displeased. 

“T understand your interest in our worthy 
friend, Duroc,” he cried with asperity. “He 
has a pretty daughter, for whose sake you re- 
fuse to entertain my proposition of marriage 
with the child of my esteemed friend in 
Lyons. Put her out of your mind.” 

“Nay, sir, but hear me,” urged Lucien. 
“This is the first time I have thwarted your 
wishes. I do not seek for wealth, I desire 
but that decent competence my honest in- 
dustry may produce, to support a lovely, 
virtuous girl, whose character slander dare 
not approach—of whose person I have long 
been enamored; and of whose charms of 
mind I have long been proud.” . 

“No more, sir!” returned Monsieur La- 
farge, irately. “Act just as you please; only 
keep this all-accomplished young lady out of 
my way, that’s all. I have heard of her win- 
ning ways, but, thank Heaven, I have never 
seen her—never will sce her—no, never! 
unless indeed I should happen to meet with 
her by chance; but if I do with my own 
consent, I wish that—” 

A servant entered and announced that 
Mademoiselle Emilie Duroc entreated to see 
him alone upon business of the utmost im- 
portance. Monsieur Lafarge was by no 
means as hard-hearted as his words would 
seein to imply. He imagined that the girl 
wished to speak to him about her father’s 
troubles, and so, notwithstanding his previ- 
ous words, he bade Lucien quit the apart- 
ment, and gave audience to the fair pleader. 

Monsieur Lafarge was not surprised at his 
nephew’s love for Emilie Duroc, when the 
gentle girl stood trembling in his presence. 
Her fair face warmed even his seasoned 
heart. She made known her business mod- 
estly and timidly, Prompted by filial love, 
unknown to her father, she had called to 
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entreat his clemency, as it was utterly out 
of Duroc’s power to pay his debt, and begged 
him to extend the time. 

Monsieur Lafarge shook his head gravely. 
He had conceived alittle scheme in his mind 
while listening to her, and he resolved to 
put it into operation. 

“Tam very sorry, Mademoiselle Duroc,” 
he said, “ very sorry that I cannot accede to 
your request; for it unfortunately happens 
that the sum in question is absolutely nec- 
essary to make good one of my own accept- 
ances, Monsieur Duroc is aware as well as 
I am, that a merchant’s first duty is duly to 
honor his own signature.” 

“T have done, sir,” responded Emilie, sad- 
ly. “Forgive my intrusion; I humbly take 
my leave.” 

“Stay! sit down, sit down!” he cried, 
hastily. “I beg pardon, mademoiselle—one 
word before you depart. You are acquainted 
with my nephew Lucien ?” 

“T have that honor, sir,” answered Emilie, 
with rising color. 

“ Did he ever, mademoiselle—you will par- 
don the abrupt freedom of an uncle on 
whom he depends for everything—did he’ 
ever give you hopes of obtaining my consent 
to your union ?” 

“T believe he may have given himself-a 
hope, sir,” answered Emilie, with gentle dig- 
nity; “I never encouraged any.” 

“Indeed!” exclaimed Lafarge, somewhat 
surprised at this. 

“Lucien is much my superior in worldly 
fortune,” continued Emilie, “and I have 
ever entreated—nay, insisted with tears, for 
tears I must confess would follow the re- 
quest—that he would never risk your anger 
by a union so unequal.” ‘ 

“You area good girl!” exclaimed Lafarge, 
in a gratified tone. “If he then should per- 
sist in his proposals, you would reject them ?” 

“T have rejected them already, and will 
continue to do so,” she replied, sadly. 

“ My dear Mademoiselle Duroc, you are an 
excellent young woman, you might be a 
treasure to Lucien as a wife, but I have en- 
gagements which I must not, cannot break. 
However, if I could do anything for your 
father in this exigence— Have the goodness 
to ask Monsieur Duroc to come to me di- 
rectly.” 

Emilie hastened home with a joyful heart, 
informed her father of what she had done, 
and he lost no time in calling upon Monsieur 
Lafarge, who received him very kindly. 
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“Tt seems you cannot honor your bill due 
to-morrow,” he said. 

“TI cannot, sir,” answered Duroc; “ the 
failure of Kadelburger has disenabled me— 
has swept from me at one cruel blow the 
fruits of ten years hard industry.” 

“It is very bad indeed,” replied Lafarge, 
kindly. “But could not your brotlier, who 
keeps the inn in the forest of Cercottes, give 
you a lift ata¢his juncture ?” 

“T would not for the world acquaint him 
with my difficulties,” cried Duroc, quickly. 
*“ His means are slender, and he would over- 
whelm himself to succor me.” 

“ Have you then no one who would come 
forward in this emergency ?” 

“No one; and if you deny me time—” 

“ What time is it you wish ?” 

“Three months for half the sum, and six 
months for the other half.” 

“Impossible! Yet there isa mode of set- 
tlement,” said Lafarge, beginning to put his 
scheme forward. 

“Name it, sir, I am ready to make any 
sacrifice.” . 

Lafarge hesitated—a little ashamed of 
. what he was about to propose. 

“You have a daughter,” he began; “I 
think—nay, know, that she has interested 
the heart of my nephew.” 

Monsieur Duroc looked surprised. 

“Indeed, sir!” he exclaimed; “that is 
more than I was aware of.” 

“No matter,” proceeded Lafarge. “I have 
views for my nephew which this attachment 
would materially disarrange. Could we not, 
therefore, for both the young people’s sakes, 
contrive to send your daughter on a visit to 
some relative or friend a few miles distant, 
until all this nonsense of love and romance 
is blown over? In which case, you under- 
stand me, I cancel your note instantly, and 
have no other claim than your word of hon- 
or, that we settle accounts when you are 
completely out of your difficulties.” 

Monsieur Duroc arose with honest warmth 
to-his feet. 

“T will perish in a prison first!” he cried. 
“What, sir, punish my child—compromise 
her reputation, for money? Never! you may 
’ exact your note, sir, and consign me to a 
dungeon; but while you oppress me, and all 
that is dearer to me than myself, your ac- 
cusing conscience will at least force you to 
respect me.” 

Monsieur Duroc bowed haughtily, and in- 
stantly took his departure. Lafarge smiled 
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quietly, and took a huge pinch of snuff. He 
did not seem to be very much offended at 
what his debtor had said. He summoned 
his confidential clerk, Dubois, and asked 
him what he had done with Monsieur Duroe’s 
bill of exchange. 

“T took it, sir,” answered the clerk, “ that 
I might have it ready to present with the 
other bills that become due to-morrow.” 

Monsieur Lafarge requested him to give it 
to him, and placed it in his capacious pocket- 
book. 

“T will take care of this myself,” he said. 

“ But as you are going out of town, how 
is it to be presented for payment to-mor- 
row ?” ‘inquired the clerk. 

“It must not be presented at all,” answered 
Lafarge. “Duroc is an honest man, and I 
wish to convince him thatI am not a cruel 
one. Look in that drawer, and see if you 
can make up twenty thousand francs. I 
must take that sum with me to complete the 
purchase of my new country house.” 

The clerk counted out the notes and La- 
farge placed them in his pocket-book, and as 
he did so neither perceived the keen eyes 
that were watching them through the open 
window. 

On the morrow Monsieur Lafarge set forth 
at daybreak for Artinay. As it was but seven 
miles, and he prided himself upon his pedes- 
trian powers, he went afoot, and as his road 
lay through the forest of Cercottes he took 
his fowling-piece with him, in the hope that 
he might bring down a pheasant in the wood. 
It would also serve as a protection, should he 
meet with any thieves by the way. But. 
there was not much danger of that, as, for 
the last two years the grand provost had been 
invested with the power to try and hang any 
thief taken in the forest within twenty-four 
hours after his apprehension. 

At noon that day an officer of the Mare- 
chaussee discovered the dead body of Mon- 
sieur Lafarge near the inn of Cercottes, and 
arrested two persons whom he found near 
the body. These persons were Monsieur 
Duroc, and a half-witted lad named Coco, 
who was a waiter at the inn. 

The grand provost opened his court at 
once, and the prisoners were brought before 
him. This court, for convenience, was held 
in the garden of the murdered man, and the 
working-people gathered in timid gaping 
wonder to view the proceedings. Emilie Du- 
roc and Lucien were also present, both heart- 
stricken by this unlooked-for calamity. 
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The prisoners were interrogated and the 
evidence against them was very strong. Du- 
rochad been discovered with the pocket- 
book of the deceased in his possession, which 
contained his bill of exchange unreceipted, 
and the knife, with which the crime was 
committed, was proved to be Coco's, 

Duroc explained his presence in the forest 
by saying that he was journeying to Che- 
villy to sell his vineyard there, that he might 
be enabled in part to honor his acceptance. 
He had heard the report of a gun, rushed 
forward, picked up the pocket-book which 
had been rifled of everything but the bill of 
exchange (which the murderer probably 
knew was valueless to him), and found Mon- 
sieur Lafarge weltering in his blood. Whilst 
stuoping over him, and feeling his heart to 
see if it had ceased to beat, he was arrested, 

Coco did not deny that the knife was his, 
but said he had lost it in the forest that 
morning. But he knew something unlucky 
was going to happen to him, as a couple of 
ravens had flown croaking over the inn as 
he ran out, alarmed by the report of the gun. 
He had seen Duroc dart into the wood, and 
fullowed him, to find him kneeling over the 
dead body. 

These statements did not avail either of 
the prisoners. A motive for the crime had 
been established, and the weapon found and 
acknowledged by which the deed had been 
committed. What so natural, as that Coco, 
Duroc’s brother’s waiter, should be a willing 
accomplice in the crime. 

The grand provost ordered them to be led 
to instant execution, when a strange circum- 
stance occurred. Two ravens flew croaking 
over the heads of the spectators, and Jean 
Corbeau, who stood by his brother’s side in 
the throng, suddenly became frantic with 
horror. 

“Ha! they are there!” he exclaimed— 
“they are there! See—see—the witnesses of 
our crime! They come to accuse us of the 
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murder! O, save me! save me from them!” 

“ Seize those two men!” cried Lucien, re- 
membering the altercation of the previous 
day. “ They are the murderers!” 

“ Bring those men forward!” ordered the 
grand provost; and he added, in amazement, 
This is indeed Heaven's work.” 

Their fellow-workmen seized upon the 
brothers and brought them forward. 

“ My wound! my wound!” shrieked Jean, 
as they grasped him roughly by the shoulders. 

“ Wound! who has wounded you?” asked 
the provost. 

“ He did—Lafarge!” answered Jean, dis- 
tractedly. “Yes—when Pierre struck the 
knife into his breast—he fired and hit me. 
O! that the shot had reached my heart! 
Lead us to death! Heaven will not let us 
live! it sends its witnesses to blast—to con- 
demn us! The ravens heard his dying words, 
fur, scared from their perch by the report of 
the gun, they flew croaking over our heads 
—they heard him say, ‘ Sole witnesses of my 
murder, Heaven grant you may become the 
accusers of my assassins!’ They do! they 
do!” he laughed, hysterically, and fell to the ~ 
ground, writhing in a fit. 

“Do you confess, too?” the provost de- 
manded of Pierre. 

He was more obdurate than his brother, 
and replied, defiantly: 

“ Yes, since to deny it is useless. He has 
betrayed me, and I die. Do your worst— 
hang us as quickly as you like—that is all 
you can do,” 

The wretches were taken away to execu- 
tion, and Duroc and Coco were released from 
custody. Theirexoneration had been com- 
plete. 

When the period of his mourning had ex- 
pired, Lucien, who was enriched by his un- 
cle’s untimely death, led the gentle Emilie 
Duroc to the altar; and it is by their de- © 
scendants that this singular tradition has 
been kept alive. 
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MANDEVILLE. 
A MYSTERY OF CALIFORNIA. 


BY JOHN CLERKE, 


My partners and I had worked diligently, 
and with tolerable success, through the win- 
ter of 1849-50 and the following spring, in 
the diggings at Coyoteville, and having accu- 
mulated an aggregate capital of nearly twenty 
thousand dollars, we decided to invest it ina 
mercantile business, which should be man- 
aged by two of us who had had some experi- 
ence in that line, while the other two were 
to conduct our mining operations, which, 
though not upon the largest scale, were yet 
extensive enough to warrant the employment 
of several hands, when we could get them; 
for the diggings in those days appeared to be 
almost unlimited in extent and richness, and 
men could only be induced to work for wages 
for a few days or weeks at a time, when they 
desired to make a stake to enable them to 
mine on their own account, 

It chanced that I was selected to go to San 
Francisco aud purchase a stock ; and as stages 
had not then been placed upon the route, I 
procured a mule on which to make the trip 
to Sacramento, whence I was to proceed by 
steamboat to the Golden City. 

I had the good fortune to get a stout bardy 
beast, and a good traveller of its kind, and, 
though the gold dust in my saddle-bags, 
added to my own weight was a rather heavy 
load for a mule, I made fair progress over the 
rongh mountain trail leadfijg to the City of 
the Plain. Wagon roads were at that time 
unknown and almost unthought of in the 
foothills of the Sierras. The first part of the 
way was lonely, for the trail wound among 
the hills away from mining camps and ran- 
chos; but the day was fine, and the air was 
redolent of perfume from the many-colored 
plume-like chemisal blooms, and the pictu- 
resque landscape, clothed in the verdure of 
early summer, was decorated with a profu- 
sion of gorgeous flowers, such as in less fa- 
vored climes can only be reared by the most 
tender and assiduous care, but which heré 
testified to the bounty of nature by a rare 
luxuriance of growth; and the thoughts in- 
spired by these pleasing odors and sights were 
sufficient companionship for me. 

But I was not to make the entire journey 


alone. As my mule toiled up a long and 
steep ascent, I heard behind me the tread of 
quick hoofs, and turning in my saddle, saw 
approaching at a rapid pace a powerful and 
spirited jet black horse, bearing, apparently 
without effort, one of the handsomest men I 
had ever seen. He was of medium size, slen- 
der and sinewy; with clear olive complexion, 
tinged on either cheek with the ruddy rich- 
ness of exuberant health and youth; large 
deep brown eyes, glossy black hair, that rip- 
pled in graceful waves almost to his shoul- 
ders, and classical features, the regularity of 
which was relieved by a natty mustache and 
imperial. 

He was clad in acostume much affected 
by gamblers and fast men in California at 
that period—a high-crowned, broad-brimmed 
felt hat, an overshirt of fine brown cloth, 
richly braided and embroidered, and orna- 
mented with a profusion of small conical gilt 
buttons, and worn open in front, so as to 
display to the best advantage an immaculate 
bosom and. collar of snowy linen, with fault- 
less necktie and handsome specimen pin. A 
sash of crimson silk encircled his waist, from 
which depended a Colt’s revolver of the navy 
pattern, and a knife of formidable propor- 
tions. Dark pantaloons, the lower extremi- 
ties of which were encased in leather leg- 
gings, completed so much of his garb as was 
visible. The covering of his feet, with the 
exception of a pair of enormous spurs, was 
hidden by the immense tappaderos, which 
are usually attached to Mexican stirrups. 

While I wondered who and what my fellow- 
traveller might be, and whether he would 
deign to give me his company for a part of 
the way, he came up beside me, and, slightly 
checking his horse, saluted me in a clear 
ringing voice and hearty manner: 

“Good-day, Mr. Brentford. You have 
chosen an excellent time for your trip to t 
Bay. I am going there, too, and we may, 
perhaps, find each other sgreeable company.” 

I was not a little startled on hearing one 
whom I had certainly never seen or heard of 
before, call me by name, and mention so ac- 
curately my destination. I looked sharply at 
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him before answering; but the expression of 
his face was so frank and agreeable that my 
half-formed suspicions subsided, as I replied: 

“ Good-day, sir. You have the advantage 
of me. If we have ever met before, I cannot 


recollect it,” 
“We have not met before; that is, you 


have never seen me, although I have seen 
you, and—I don’t mean to flatter you—I 
rather like you.” 

“Thank you. But how do you know I am 
going to San Francisco?” 

“Easily enough; that was not much of a 
secret. I could give you, now, if it would be 
of any use to you, a complete inventory of 
the contents of your saddle-bags, even to the 
pretty specimens you have packed so care- 
fully to send as a present to Lizzie Dunbar, 
but which you will never send to her.” 


I was dumfounded. How had this man 
obtained such intimate knowledge of my pri- 
vate affairs? How did he know of my rela- 
tions with Lizzie Dunbar, and of the presents 
I designed sending her? Above all, how 
could he assert with such calm assurance 
that I would never send those presents? 
Perhaps he meant to rob me! I looked at 
him fixedly, to see if I could detect in his 
countenance any indication of such a pur- 
pose. But he met my gaze with such an 
expression of frankness and good-nature that 


I was ashamed of my suspicions, while I was, 


awed by a sense of inferiority to this strange 
and apparently omniscient being, whom I 
wished to question, but dared not. 

“ You wonder,” said he, after a brief silence, 
“how I know these things. I cannot reveal 
to you my sources of information, which ex- 
tend to even more profound depths than you 
have yet eonceived or imagined. You would 
ask why you will not send to Lizzie Dunbar 
the specimens you intend for her. It is be- 
cause you will change your mind. You will 
be wrong in doing so, but you will do it in 
spite of any warning I can give you.” 

“Pshaw!” said I, with an incredulous 
smile, though feeling rather ill atease. “I 
need no warning, and I shall falsify your pre- 
diction, though you seem to be gifted with 
tlie power of prophecy. May I ask your 
name ?” 

“They call me Mandeville,” said he. 

Then he gracefully turned the conversa- 
tion into another channel, and astonished 
me with a strange and wonderful account of 
California in the remote past, ages before its 


soil had been trodden by European feet, or 
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the Brethren of the Society of Jesus, who 
first planted the cross upon its shores, had 
an organized existence. 

“Centuries ago,” said he, “this region, 
from the river now called the Columbia to 
the peninsula of Lower California, was in- 
habited by a race differing widely from the 
present occupants of the soil, whether they 
were Americans, Europeans, Asiatics, natives 
of Spanish descent or Indians; a race brave 
and beautiful, amiable and peaceful, wealthy 
and hospitable, learned in many occult sci- 
ences, though without letters, and possessing 
a certain degree of civilization and barbaric 
refinement. The earth yielded them its 
fruits in abundance; the mild and equable 
climate rendered clothing almost superfluous, 
and their chief occupations were music, 
dancing and love, The season of gayety was 


not confined to any particular time, but ex- 
tended throughout the year. 

“Bodily sickness, care and grief were al- 
most unknown among this people, and death 
resulted only from old age or accident. They 
were contented, because their simple wants. 
were bountifully provided for; happy, be- 
cause they had never heard of sin; yet their 
lives were useless, for the reason that they 
had no aspirations above or beyond the con- 
dition in which they had continued for many 
generations. Like the primal man in the 
garden of Eden before he tasted of the fruit 
of the tree of knowledge, they were content-. 
ed, and as indolent and sensual as he would. 
have become with no occupation graver than 
love’s gay dalliance. ' 

“But a fearful change came over this later 
paradise. The earth was rent with terrible 
convulsions; from hundreds of peaks and fis- 
sures lurid 2ames shot forth accompanied by 
stones, and ashes, and streams of lava. 
Mountains sank to the level of the plain, and 
valleys rose to the height of mountains. 
The rivers were turned from their accus- 
tomed channels; old fountains failed and 
new ones sprang up; the air was filled with 
sulphurous fumes and poisonous vapors, 
through which the sun looked down redly, as 
in wrath, upon the affrighted people. A large 
proportion of the inhabitants were destroyed 
by the earthquakes or died of terror; vegeta- 
tion withered, and the horrors of famine were 
added to those of Nature in her awful throes. 

“While the convulsions lasted, the people, 
weakened by idleness and excess of pleasure, 
abandoned themselves to helpless and hope- 


less despair; after their cessation, those who 
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survived, hastily quitted a region which now 
presented only ascene of ruin and desolation, 
and journeyed southward. Stern necessity 
developed their latent powers, and brought 
their knowledge into practical use. 

“Although but a small number survived 
the perils and hardships of migration, these 
few, by reason of the whiteness of their skins, 
the beauty of their features, the dignity and 
gracefulness of their bearing, and their supe- 
rior wisdom, were hailed as gods by the 
tribes among whom they came, and accepted 
as rulers. They reared the city of the Mon- 
tezumas, and surrounded it with the tri- 
umphs and delights of art, which, centuries 
later, excited the wonder, and tempted the 
capidity of Cortes and his followers. They 
built the cities of Central America, whose 
ruins astonish travellers and puzzle archwol- 
ogists; and their descendants, as Incas of 
Peru, were robbed and murdered by the cruel 
and rapacious Spaniards. The race is sup- 
posed to be extinct, but its blood flows to- 
day in the veins of living men. 

“Generations passed away, and this land, 
partially restored to beauty and fruitage, 
was occupied by another people who crossed 
the mountains from the eastward, and whose 
degraded descendants are now known as 
“diggers.” They either did not know of the 
golden treasures which Nature, in her mighty 
upheaval, had so nearly unearthed and dis- 
closed, or they cared not to seek them. 

“The Jesuits, who founded missions in the 
country, suspected the existence of gold in 
the earth; but they dwelt near the coast, and 
were occupied with their work of converting 
the natives,so that they had neither time 
nor opportunity, even if they had inclination, 
to search for it. 

“The Spaniards, who from time to time 
settled in the country, had only a vague 
idea of its mineral wealth, and did not pos- 
sess the skill to find it. 

“The great discovery was reserved for 
Americans, whose good fortune is only 
equalled by their energy, and rare faculty of 
adapting means to ends. Their success has 
been remarkable; but their best triumphs 
are yet to come, 

“Before many years the placers will be 
so nearly exhausted that but few persons can 
find remunerative employment in them; and 
agriculture, or other pursuits, which may 
meantime spring up, will require the services 
of but a small number of those who must 
labor in some way for subsistence. The 
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American genius will be equal to the emer- 
gency. Tracing gold to its source, it will dis- 
cover large veins of auriferous quartz, from 
which, improving upon the processes used in 
other parts of the world, it will extract the 
coveted metal quickly and cheaply. In defi- 
ance of scientific dogmas, it will find depos- 
its of the precious metals where mineralo- 
gists have declared none could exist, and in 
combinations before deemed impossible. Its 
successful researches will extend over a vast 
space of country to the northward, southward 
and eastward, and its example will stimulate 
discovery in remote regions. Its faults are 
rashness, impatience and wastefulness. In 
its eagerness to achieve grand results with 
lightning-like rapidity, it plunges headlong 
into ruinous enterprises, despises objects ap- 
parently trivial bat really of great import- 
ance, and indulges in lavish and needless ex- 
penditures. These errors will long prevail 
before they are corrected by experience and 
necessity. Until they are corrected, the 
mineral wealth of-the country will be real- 
ized only at an enormous cost.” 

I listened to this strange discourse, con- 
cerning chiefly the unknown past and the 
unknown future, with interest and wonder. 
While I was cogitating some appropriate re- 
mark, Mandeville, suddenly checking his 
horse, in a low tone asked me to ride forward. 
As IdidsoI heard a peculiar sharp click, 
which caused me to look quickly around, 
when I saw that he had drawn and cocked 
his revolver. Instantly the thought flashed 
into my mind that he intended to murder 
and rob me there—the spot, a narrow vale, 
filled with scattered trees and a dense under- 
growth, appearing well suited for the com- 
mission of such a deed—and, impelled by the 
instinct of self-preservation, I drew my own 
revolver, at the same time wheeling my mule 
so quickly as to bring him in collision with 
Mandeville’s horse at the very moment his 
pistol was discharged, but not—as I discov- 
ered to my confusion and chagrin—at me. 
Casting my eye in the direction in which the 
weapon was pointed, I saw, about seventy-five 
yards distant, a large buck bound twice into 
the air and then fall. I believed that Man- 
deville was fully cognizant of the mistake 1 
had made, but he only said: 

“ You should not allow yourself to become 
so much excited, Brentford. You nearly 
spoiled an excellent shot. Will you assist 
me to secure the game? We shall relish a 
part of it for supper.” ; 
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When we reached the spot where the buck 
had appeared, we found him already dead. 
The ball had entered his heart. 

The afternoon was now far advanced, and 
- by the time we reached a small mining-camp 
on one of the tributaries of the Yuba, it had 
grown dark. Our beasts were obliged to 
“stake out” to grass, as we were unable to 
find shelter or provender of any kind for 
them; but we were furnished rude accom- 
modations for ourselves in a building of a 
composite order of architecture—being con- 
structed of poles, clapboards and canvas—and 
containing three rooms, one of which was 
used as a kitchen, another as a dining-room 
and dormitory (lodgers being permitted to 
spread their blankets on the floor), and the 
third as a bar and sitting-room. 

Having supped on venison steaks, fried 
bacon, biscuits highly flavored with saleratus, 
and strong coffee, we repaired to the bar- 
room, where, having obtained a couple of 
tolerable cigars, we sat down on a rude bench 
to enjoy them. There were already several 
men, evidently miners, in the room, with 
whom we were presently engaged in desul- 
tory chat, our principal topics of conversa- 
tion being the mines, the weather, rich 
strikes, ete, concerning which Mandeville 
displayed a degree of knowledge which speed- 
ily gained for him the respect of our new 
friends. Soon another party entered, some- 
what under the influence of liquor and rather 
boisterous. They were led by a rough-look- 
ing man of Herculean mould, who advanced 
to the bar, called for liquor, and in a tone 
and manner more pressing than polite, in- 
vited every one present to partake. The in- 
vitation was accepted by all except Mande- 
ville and myself, who asked to be excused on 
the ground that we had just eaten supper. 

“That ’ud be a mighty good excuse arter 
breakfast or dinner, if a feller was a gwine to 
work,” said the giant; “but arter supper, it 
wont nigh do. So jest walk up here and take 
yer licker like men, and hev no hard feelin’s 
about it.” 

“We thank you, sir,” said Mandeville, “ but 
we do not wish to drink, and positively de- 
cline doing 

« “O, yer wont, wont yer?” said the giant, 
with a fearful string of oaths. “I don’t allow 
nobody in this camp to go back on me, and 
ef you dof’t come up to the bar lively and 
take yer pisen, why, I'll fetch you up, that’s 
all.” 

“T beg of you, for your own sake, not to at- 
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tempt anything of the kind,” said Mandeville, 
calmly. “I should not like to hurt you.” 

The giant burst into a derisive laugh, in 
which he was joined by those who had en- 
tered with him, and stepping up to Mande- 
ville roughly took hold of him, when the lat- 
ter, springing suddenly to his feet, seized the 
big ruffian by the collar and a convenient 
part of his pantaloons, and with scarcely an 
effort hurled him through the open door into 
the darkness, where with a thud and agroan 
we heard him fall on the ground. The rage 
and astonishment of the bully’s friends was 
freely vented in oaths and exclamations, as 
they whipped out their knives and pistols. 
Mandeville coolly remarked: 

“ You had better put away those playthings 
and look after your friend. I think he needs 
your assistance.” 

His manner awed them, and they slunk 
away without attémpting the violence they 
had meditated. They stopped in their re- 
treat to pick up their comrade, who, as we 
learned, was somewhat bruised and consid- 
erably frightened, but not seriously damaged. 

Two evenings later the little pioneer steam- 
er Washington landed us in San Francisco. 
We secured quarters at a hotel, and, having 
placed my saddle-bags with their contents in 
charge of the landlord for safe keeping, I sig- 
nified my intention of retiring early to bed. 
Mandeville, however, who was assigned toa 
room with me, informed me that he should 
probably be out until a late hour. 

“Thave some business,” said he, “ which 
will keep me engaged through the evening, 
Meantime take your rest; and to-morrow we 
will look over the city together.” 

I had been asleep perhaps two hours, when 
I awoke to find Mandeville standing by my 
bedside with a light in his hand. ; 

“ Brentford,” said he, “I want a part of 
your dust, which I will repay to you in the 
morning. I have made a strange mistake; 
but the tide will now turn in my favor.” 

The explanatory part of his speech was en- 
tirely beyond my comprehension; but I did 
not for a moment think of doubting him. I 
arose, hastily dressed myself, went down 
stairs, obtained my saddle-bags and gave him 
the amount he required. He thanked me 
hastily and went out. I had intended to re- 
turn immediately to bed, but I observed that 
the moon was shining brightly, and yielding 
to an irresistible impulse, I sallied forth fora 
brief walk. Strains of music from a brilliantly- 
lighted building attracted me, and entering 
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the open door I found myself in a large gam- 
bling saloon, furnished with a handsome and 
costly bar, decorated with life-size pictures of 
classic nudities, and, though the time was 
near midnight, nearly filled with men, whose 
attention seemed to be chiefly occupied with 
one particular table. Elbowing my way with 
some difficulty through the crowd, I got near 
this table, and became a spectator of a scene 
which I watched with more interest than 
surprise. 

The game was faro, and the contest ap- 
peared to be chiefly between the dealer and 
a single better, who was no other than Man- 
deville. He gave me aslight look of recogni- 
tion when I drew near the table, and thence- 
forward took no more notice of me. At first 
the fortiines of the game were variable, with 
no decided advantage on either side; and 
Mandeville made his bets cautiously; but at 
length the luck inclined toward my friend, 
ani he played high, winning nearly every 
time, though occasionally losing a heavy 
stake. I had but little knowledge of the 
game, but I could readily perceive that in 
this case the struggle was conducted with 
more than ordinary pertinacity and spirit, 
and the placid imperturbability of the antag- 
onists, as they won or lost large sums upon 
‘the turn of ‘a card, had a curious fascination 
forme. The direct interest I had in the 
game did not cost me a single thought. My 
confidence ii Mandeville was complete, and 
the possibility that he might lose, and thus, 
perhaps, render me a defaulter, never once 
entered my mind. 

Fortune at length remained with Mande- 
ville, and his winnings rapidly accumulated 
until they far exceeded the amount remain- 
ing in the'bank. Then, for the first time 
since my entrance, he broke the silence: 

“Will you stand a tap?” 

“Yes, with a fresh deal.” 

“ How much have you in bank?” 

“About fifty thousand dollars.” 

“Very well. Take another deck, if you 
choose.” 

A fresh deck was placed in the box, and 
the dealing commenced. For several turns 

- Mandeville declined to bet, but at length, 
placing a chip on the nine-spot, he said: 

“T tap you on that card.” ; 

The dealer slowly drew the cards from the 
box. 

“Nine wins!” he exclaimed; “and you 
have broken the bank. This is the second 
time.” 
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“The second time,” repeated Mandeyille, 
“but not the last time,” 

The crowd, which had, especially during 
the latter stages of the game, maintained a 
silence most profound, now grew noisy, and 
indulged in exclamations of admiration, envy 
or dislike of the successful player, according 
to their several humors. The dealer rang a 
bell and ordered a cocktail for himself and 
such drinks as they preferred for as many of 
the bystanders as chose to partake with him. 
Then, addressing Mandeville, he remarked: 

“You don’t want to carry that stuff with 
you to-night.” 

“No; [shall leave it with you till morning.” 

“Do you want a memorandum or receipt 
for it?” 

“No; between you and me that is un- 
necessary.” 

The dealer summoned his assistants, who 
removed the money, and Mandeville, turning 
to me, said: 

“A fair night’s work. We should sleep 
soundly after it. Let us go home.” 

On the following day he placed in my 
hands, in addition to the sum I had lent him, 
sixty thousand dollars as my lawful share of 
the winnings, in consideration of having fur- 
nished the stake which enabled him to con- 
tinue the game, after his own finances were 
exhausted. 

“Tam now going down the coast for a 
while, Brentford,” said he, “ and we shall not 
meet again for some months. I have only 
this to Say to you: Never gamble. It is a bad 
business at best, and you could never win. 
Good-by.” 


Il. 

I HAD intended immediately upon my ar- 
rival in San Francisco to place the package 
of specimens I had selected for a present to 
Lizzie Dunbar in the express office to be for- 
warded to the East by the first steamer; but 
my purpose was delayed by one cause and 
another, until an event oecurred which, as 
Mandeville had predicted, changed it alto- 
gether. 

My sudden and unexpected acquisition of 
wealth, instead of satisfying, only stimulated 
my desire for more. I resolved to invest the 
whole amount in merchandise suitable to the 
wants of a mining community; and, my cap- 
ital being so largely increased, I was enabled 
to select a wider range of articles than I had 
previously calculated upon. I did not much 
relish the idea of association with partners 
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comparatively poor; but what I then con- 
ceived to be a nice sense of honor impelled 
me to adhere tothe agreement I had made 
with them, and I consoled myself with the 
reflection that of course the profits of the 
concern would be shared according to the 
amount invested, and that I could at almost 
any time, after establishing a business, buy 
out my partners, if I deemed it politic to do 
so, The expansion of my original design in- 
volved, of course, time and consideration. I 
wrote to my associates, informing them that 
I should furnish a stock three or four times 
greater than we had contemplated, and re- 
questing them to secure at any reasonable 
cost a building of more ample accommoda- 
tions than the oue we had selected for our 
business. As this would necessarily occasion 
some delay, I resolved to take a leisurely sur- 
vey of the mercantile facilities of the city, 
and watch for opportunities of purchasing 
cheaply such goods as I thought would be 
adapted for our prospective trade. In pur- 
suance of this plan, I visited some of the 
principa! merchants, informed them of my 
means and purposes, and obtained their low- 
est figures for the purpose of comparing them, 
in order that I might lay out my money to 
the best advantage. 


Of course, so promising a customer received 
a great deal of consideration, and courtesies, 
which were not usual at that time of business 
bustle and excitement, were freely extended 
tome. But of all the merchants of the Bay, 
Henry Wardlaw, a young man of dashing ex- 
terior and great energy, paid me the most at- 


tention, He chaperoned me to such places 
of amusement as the city at that time afford- 
ed; treated me to wine breakfasts at the Cafe 
de Paris, and, a few days after our first meet- 
ing, took me to dine with him at his own 
house. He was a bachelor, he informed me; 
but his dear sister, who superintended his 
household, would be glad to meet me, and he 
thought he could promise, me an agreeable 
reception. 

Wardlaw’s house, although—like most resi- 
dences in San Francisco at that date—small 
and of plain exterior, was handsomely and 
tastefully furnished within; and to tread its 
soft carpets, press its yielding cushions, re- 
gard my form and features in its costly mir- 
rors, and admire its elegant pictures, vases, 
and other expensive ornaments, were luxu- 
ries which I enjoyed the more because I had 
for some time been a stranger to them. But 
the crowning grace and ornament of the 
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place was its mistress, Miss Bessie Wardlaw, 
a beautiful and fascinating young woman ot 
perhaps twenty years, with a self-possession 
and refinement of manner which could only 
have been acquired by constant intercourse 
with the best society. Her dress was calcu- 
lated to set off her superb charms to the best 
advantage; and as she received me with gra- 
cious cordiality, with a captivating smile and 
a just perceptible pressure of the delicate 
white hand she offered me, I thought her the 
most attractive woman I had ever seen, 

Our conversation at dinner embraced a va- 
riety of subjects, social, commercial and polit- 
ical, upon all of which she spoke with ease 
and sprightliness, and with an exquisite mod- 
ulation of her low musical voice that charmed 
me. Once or twice I surprised myself in the 
act of regarding her with a too attentive gaze, 
and mentally comparing her with Lizzie Dun- 
bar, rather to the disadvantage of the latter, 
who, I remembered, was simply a pretty 
country girl, shy, modest and confiding, but 
of limited social advantages and accomplish- 
ments. Once I would not have had her 
changed in a single particular; but my ideas 
had expanded with my wealth. If my career 
continued as prosperously as it had com- 
menced—and I saw no reason to doubt that 
it would—I could erelong assume a social 
position second to none; and it was only nat- 
ural that 1 should desire my future wife to 
be fitted to adorn the station to which I 
would exalteher. I entertained some vague 
purpose of causing Lizzie to be supplied at 
my own expense, through the medium of 
special preceptors and preceptresses, with the 
graces aud accomplishments of which I 
thought she stood in need. I determined at 
all events, in my next letter to her, to plainly 
point out the defects in her manners and ed- 
ucation, to which my love for her had hith- 
erto blinded me, but which had now become 
so painfully apparent, and ask her to inake 
an effurt to remedy them, so far as possible. 
I thought to heal any wound to her sensibil- 
ities caused by these suggestions by an extra- 
ordinary declaration of affection conveyed in 
the same letter, and by the handsome pres- 
ents I designed sending her, but which I 
had hitherto unaccountably neglected. 

I spent the evening with the Wardlaws, 
and was agreeably entertained by them. 
Bessie played and sang divinely; Wardlaw- 
was—as indeed he always was—cheerful and | 
brilliant; and under such pleasant influences 
I yielded myself wholly and unresistingly to 


the intoxication of the hour. If Bessie ex- 
erted herself to fascinate me, she certainly 
succeeded. I am ashamed to confess it, but 
the truth must be told; when I parted from 
her that night I was madly in love with her. 
Not that I had forgotten my plighted truth to 
Lizzie Dunbar—I remembered it but too 
well, and was base enough to seek in my 
mind justification for breaking it. Had I re- 
mained a comparatively poor man,I reasoned 
with myself, Lizzie would have made me a 
good enough wife; “love in a cottage” with 
her, though tame and monotonous, would be 
enjoyable; but with my altered prospects it 
would be wrong toward both of us to place 
her in a position for which she was so wholly 
unsuited. With such flimsy pretexts I strove 
to convince myself that my conduct was not 
altogether despicable; although I utterly 
failed to stifle the remorseful pangs which 
would frequently assail my heart, and almost 
force me to assert my manhood. 

I called the following morning upon Ward- 
law in his counting-room, and was greeted 
by him with energetic cordiality. 

“T am glad to see you, Mr. Brentford,” 
said he, seizing my hand and shaking it vig- 
orously. “Sit down and smoke a cigar with 
me. I wanted to see you; indeed, if you 
hadn’t come, I should have gone to look for 
you.” 

“Anything important?” I inquired, care- 
lessly, as I lighted my cigar. 

“Yes—rather. I presiume you have not 
yet purchased any goods ?” 

“No.” 

“And your capital remains intact ?” 

“Tt does.” 

“So far, well. Now, I have a proposition 
to make to you, and I want you to think 
twice before you reject it. I frequently en- 
gage in mercantile speculations outside of 
my regular business, and though there is cer- 
tainly some risk in them, I have found them 
exceedingly profitable. There is a good thing 
now on the cards, which I believe has not 
yet occurred to any one but myself. I have 
not, however, the funds necessary to take 
hold of it, and besides, I should want a 
partner.” 

“Tiow much do you lack?” 

“From fifty to seventy-five thousand dol- 
lars—not less than the former nor more than 
the latter sum.” 

“ What is the nature of the speculation 2” 

* I will explain it to you, trusting, of course, 
to your honor to say nothing about it should 
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you decline to go into it. The stock of flour 
in the city is small, and in the interior it is 
almost exhausted, but the fact has been 
strangely overlooked, and the article has not 
appreciated. One reason for this is doubtless 
that the ship Skyrocket, which sailed from 
New York for this port in November last 
with fifteen hundred tons of flour, is daily 
expected, as she is reported to have been 
spoken by the last steamer from Panama, 
within five hundred miles of here, and both 
wind and weather have since been favorable 
for vessels bound to this port from the south- 
ward. I have, however, accidentally ascer- 
tained that the vessel spoken was not the 
clipper ship Skyrocket, but the Danish ship 
Skager Rack, and that her lading is not flour, 
but German wines and liquors. I have also 
reliable information that the Skyrocket re- 
cently put into Callao in a damaged condi- 
tion, and will require two or three*months 
for repairs. Further, I have ascertained, by 
careful examination of the shipping records 
from the Eastern ports, that no other vessel 
laden with flour may be expected for some 
weeks. There is none now on the way from 
South American ports, and the surplus of 
Oregon is exhausted. It is clear, therefore, 
that in buying up what there is in market 
and putting it up at once to double, treble or 
quadruple its present price, there would be 
a chance for a handsome profit, while the 
risk would be nothing.” 

“Tt seems clear enough. But Ido not like 
the idea of speculating in a necessary of life.” 

“My dear fellow, it is very plain that you 
are unsophisticated in worldly matters—you 
who propose to become a merchant, and to 
grow rich by trade. Now, I have long since 
discovered that the only way to wealth is to 
buy cheap and. sell dear, and if conscience 
stands in the way of a lucky strike, put it 
quietly aside until a more convenient season. 
Everybody does it; and if you would hold 
your own and acquire more in this scheming 
world, you must do as others do. For my 
part, I hold that all articles which can be 
bought or sold come under precisely the 
same mercantile law of demand and supply, 
and that it is no more wrong to buy flour as 
cheaply and sell it as dearly as you can, than 
it is to buy a house, or a piece of land, ora 
horse, or a bale of dry goods, for a low price 
and sell it for a high one. Why is a man 
gifted with superior foresight and shrewdness, 
if he is not permitted to use them for his own 
advantage—and that of his friends?” 
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My avarice aided Wardlaw’s specious rea- 
soning in convincing me, and the result was 
that 1 entered almost unresistingly into the 
scheme. It was arranged that I should make 
the purchases, as Wardlaw’s doing so might 
excite suspicion, and lead to the partial frus- 
tration of our plans. I set about it at once, 
and proceeded with such despatch that by 
nightfall every pound of flour in the market 
had passed into our hands, We immediately 
put up the price from five cents per pound, 
at which we had purchased, to twenty cents. 
A panic ensued, and we soon raised the price 
to thirty, and eventually to thirty-five cents 
per pound, at'which we closed out the stock. 
Two days afterward the Skyrocket entered 
the harbor with her lading in safety, and 
flour fell to four cents per pound. 

My share of the gains from this nefarious 
transaction amounted to about seventy thou- 
sand dollars; and so elated was I with my 
success that I was easily persuaded to aban- 
don my intention of commencing business in 
Coyoteville, and join my fortunes with those 
of Wardlaw in speculative pursuits in the 
city. I accordingly took steps to break off 
my business engagements with my former 
partners, provided myself with suitable lodg- 
ings in a convenient locality, and devoted 
myself to speculation and love; for I had 
now become a devoted, and, as I thought, 
not an unwelcome admirer of Miss Bessie 
Wardlaw, my frequent visits being warmly 
encouraged by both herself and brother. I 
had not the courage to write to Lizzie Dun- 
bar and tell her the truth, though my con- 
science smote me when I looked at her un- 
answered letters, which for a time continued 
to reach me with unfailing regularity, telling 
always the simple and beautiful story of un- 
changing affection, but ceasing at last with a 
wail of despair which would have touched 
any heart less obdurate than mine. Though 
a dull pain tugged at my heart-strings, I 
threw those sweet, tender, passionate epistles 
aside, with a cold criticism upon their chi- 
rography and orthography, and sought con- 
solation in the society of my new love, to 
whom, in my infatuation, I gave the presents 
I had intended for the old. Yet I never 
dared to speak to her of love, although I 
knew that she must have divined my senti- 
ments towards her, and believed that she re- 
ciprocated them. A feeling of mingled shame 
and remorse paralyzed my tongue whenever 
I attempted to approach the subject. 

There were plenty of opportunities for spec- 
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ulation in those days of change and unrest, 
when every steamer and sailing vessel that 
came to the golden shore was crowded with 
passengers, and every summer and autumn 
long trains of immigrant wagons poured over 
the Sierra ‘Nevada, and rested from their long 
and weary journey beside the rich placers 
among the foothills. We ventured boldly, 
and were generally successful. We were oc- 
casionally “caught napping,” and received a 
blow which staggered us a little financially ; 
but on the whole we had good reason to be 
satisfied with the results of our investments. 
We did not confine our attention to mercan- 
tile transactions, but dealt in real estate, 
bonds and other securities, ditch-stock—ev- 
erything that offered a good margin for profit; 
and our gains increased so rapidly that we 
soon reckoned ourselves millionaires. We 
seemed, like Napoleon at the summit of his 
power, to be superior to fortune—to com- 
mand destiny—to order events. If it is in 
the power of wealth to make a man happy 
and contented, I should have been so; but I 
was not. Surrounded as I was with every 
luxury that I desired and wealth could pur- 
chase; basking in the smiles of the most 
beautiful woman I ever knew, and who I be- 
lieved loved me as fondly as I loved her; 
honored, courted, fawned upon and servilely 
flattered by all classes, I was yet the most 
miserable dog alive. I thought there was 
but one thing necessary to my happiness, but 
so often as I would have stretched forth my 
hand to grasp it, the pale sad face of Lizzie 
Dunbar seemed to interpose itself like an an- 
gry spirit between me and the object of my 
desire. 

At this time lawlessness and violence held 
sway in San Francisco. Murderers and thieves 
were high in offices under the municipality, 
and their fellows in crime committed their 
evil deeds in daylight with impunity. Assas- 
sinations, burglaries and highway robberies 
were of frequent occurrence, and their per- 
petrators, if apprehended, were almost cer- 
tain to escape the punishment ue to their 
ciimes, Terror at length drove the law- 
abiding citizens to concert measures in de- 
fence of their lives and property, which the 
law was powerless to protect, and the vigi- 
lance committee was formed. I was solicited 
to take an active share in its organization, 
but declined, because, as I then believed, 
legal remedies for the evils sought to be ex- 
tirpated had not been exhausted. This fact 
occasioried some ill-feeling against me among 
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the more active members of the committee, 
some of whom had perhaps sufficient reason 
to dislike me, on account of business trans- 
actions in which I had been the gainer at 
their cost. 

One evening, shortly after the organization 
of the committee, I received a message from 
Bessie Wardlaw, requesting me to call upon 
her immediately. I lost no time in obeying 
the summons. I found both her and her 
brother at home; but, though they received 
me with their usual apparent cordiality, there 
was an air of gloom and constraint upon 
them, and a strange pallor on their faces, 
which I could not help remarking. Wardlaw 
was strangely morose and taciturn; Bessie 
was evidently weighed down by some secret 
trouble which rendered abortive all her at- 
tempts at cheerfulness and pleasantry; and 
I felt a sense of oppression and dread in the 
presence of a mystery which I could not- 
fathom. The hours passed tediously and 
painfully, and I was several times on the 
point of taking my leave, but was restrained 
by a meaning look from Bessie, who, I judged 
from her expression, desired to say something 
privately tome. At length, during the mo- 
mentary absence of her brother from the 
drawing-room, she hastily whispered: 

“Thank you for coming. I cannot explain 
to-night; but to-morrow you shall know 
everything.” 

Wardlaw’s return at that instant prevented 
any further privacy between us, and I shortly 
afterwards took my leave. Wardlaw bade 
me a simple “ good-night,” without leaving 
his chair; but Bessie accompanied me to the 
hall door, and at parting, as if moved by a 
sudden impulse, threw an arm around my 
neck and gave me a passionate kiss, then 
hastily retreated. At another time such a 
demonstration on her part would have filled 
me with joy and delight, but now it only 
adged to my surprise and bewilderment. 

Although the hour was pretty late, I felt 
no inclination to seek my apartments. I was 
confused by the mystery I had left behind 
me, and, brooding upon it, lighted a cigar 
and strolled mechanically up Clay Street to 
the very summit of the hill. It was a pleas- 
ant starlit night, and, sitting down upon a 
little grassy knoll, [ looked upon the’ city 
wrapped in stillness and shadow, through 
which at intervals I could see the gleam of 
the lanterns borne by the patrolmen of the 
vigilance committee. I had rested here but 
&@ moment, when I was startled by a hand 


laid upon my shoulder, and, looking up, saw 
two men standing beside me. 

“ Good-evening, sir,” said one of them, ina 
pleasant but strange voice. “Are you fond 
of the night and solitude ?” 

“ Good-evening, gentlemen,” I replied, as- 
sured by their appearance and manner that 
they meant me no harm. “I do not often 
seek solitude at such an hour, but to-night I 
am unusually wakeful.” 

“You have need to be so,” returned he, 
“You know how Judas betrayed his master?” 

“T do not understand you,” I replied. 

“No; because you are blind. But the kiss 
of a traitress is fresh upon your lips.” 

“ What do you mean ?” | cried, starting up 
in indignation and astonishment. 

“Tam not at liberty to explain just now. 
Our present duty, and the object for which 
we have followed you hither, is to warn and 
protect you.” 

“T thank you, gentlemen; but as you are 
entirely unknown to me,I atm at a loss to 
what motive to attribute your interest in my 
concerns, or to account for your knowledge 
of an occurrence of which I am sure there 
was no human witness.” 

“You are Mandeville’s friend—that is suffi- 
cient warrant for our interest in you. The 
sources of our knowledge we cannot reveal.” 

The stranger’s tone and manner convinced 
me of his candor, yet I thought there must 
be a mistake somewhere. Surely Bessie 
could not be a traitress. 

“Ts it against Miss Wardlaw you would 
warn and protect me?” I asked. 

“Do not press for explanations now,” he 
answered. “To-morrow you will know every- 
thing.” 

“And meantime ?” 

“ Meantime you will return with us to the 
city. Hark! there is the signal. The first 
act of the drama is over, and the second is 
begun. Let us go.” 

A bright column of fame shot up through 
the dim starlight from a house far below us 
on the slope of the hill. Presently we could 
hear the sounds of alarm throughout the 
city; the ringing of bells, the rattling of en- 
gines and the shouts of the multitude which 
swarmed into the streets and surged toward 
the scene of the conflagration, 

“It is Wardlaw’s house!” I exclaimed, as 
the steadily increasing volume of flame 
brought the building and its surroundings 
plainly into view. 

“ Yes, it is Wardlaw’s house,” said the man 
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who had hitherto conducted the conversation 
with me. “ Your personal safety is now as- 
sured, though you must suffer annoyance 
and loss.” 

He descended the hill, and joined the 
crowd that thronged around the burning 
house. The fire made rapid work, and in 
spite of the efforts of the firemen and others 
who exerted themselves to save it, but little 
remained of the building when we reached 
its vicinity. My companions suddenly dis- 
appeared, and, in looking around for them I 
met an acquaintance who seemed to be suf- 
ficiently unoccupied to answer a question or 
two. 

“ How did this occur?” I inquired. 

“Don’t know,” said he. “It’s reported to 
have been set afire by the murderer.” 

“What murderer? Where are the Ward- 
laws ?” 

“Why, the fellow who killed Richard 
Wardlaw, to be sure. The corpse was dragged 
out of the house before it was burned much, 
and the coroner’s took charge of it, to hold 
an inquest the first thing in the morning. 
Miss Wardlaw went with the corpse and the 
coroner.” 

At the same moment I heard a voice, say- 
ing, “ There he is—arrest him!” And I was 
immediately laid violent hold of by two men 
wearing the badges of the vigilance com- 
mittee’s patrolmen. 

“ You are our prisoner,” said one of them. 
“You had better come along quietly, for if 
you try to escape, or make a row’ to get your 
friends to rescue you, I’l] put a ball through 
you, sure. Them’s my orders!” 

“ There is a mistake here,” said I, with all 
the dignity I could muster. “By whose au- 
thority and on what charge am I arrested ?” 

“ There is no mistake, Charles Brentford,” 
responded the patrolman, with: malicious ex- 
ultation in his tone. “ You are arrested by 
order of Thirty-three Secretary, on a charge 
of murder and arson. Shall I call a carriage 
for your worship, or will you go along quietly 
on foot ?” 

“T will go on foot,” said I, “and you need 
not use so much rudeness with me. I shall 
not attempt to escape.” 

“You'd better not,” replied the ruffian; 
“but I may as well save trouble by keepin’ 
tight hold on ye. A thousand dollars aint 
picked up every night.” 

“Ts that your fee for arresting me?” 

“That’s what the murdered man’s sister 
promised to the patrolman or police that 
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catched you, and I reckon she'll be as good 
as her word.” 

“ Does she accuse me of the murder?” 

“ Well, she does, most decidedly. She seen 
you do it.” 

“ There is no doubt of Wardlaw’s death ?” 

“Not a mite. You shot him plumb through 
the heart. You must ’a been putty close to 
him, for the powder burnt his clo’es.” 

“ And Miss Wardlaw is sure it was I who 
fired the pistol ?” 

“T reckon she knows you. She says she 
heard you and Wardlaw a-jawiu’, and come 
to the parlor door jest as you fired the pistol. 
She was that scared she stopped right there 
aud couldn’t speak. Then she saw you 
snateh some books off the centre-table, and 
pile ’em up on the floor and set ’em afire, 
and then run out; and then she come to, 
and follered you and give the alarm. I was 
among the first that got to the house; and 
after the body was drug out I went with her 
to headquarters and heard her tell the whole 
story. I reckoned you’d sort o’ lay round 
thar to see what happened, and I got Jim 
Biles thar to watch around with me for you, 
and it turns out that I was right. I reckon 
you’ll have to pull hemp, young man, for we 
don’t do things like the old courts. Your 
money wont do you any good now—onless—” 
(there he lowered his voice to a whisper,' 
* you can make it count before you’re locked 
up.” 

I made no reply. I was overwhelmed by 
the conviction that Bessie Wardlaw had 
proved treacherous, and that she was deter- 
inined to sacrifice me to screen the real mur- 
derer. If she chose to swear my life away 
I had no means of establishing my innocence, 
except through the two men who had accost- 
ed me on the bill; but I had unaccountably 
lost sight of them, and knew neither their 
names, residence nor occupation. Perhaps 
they would come to my aid. Should they 
fail to do so, my case was hopeless. Would 
it not be better to purchase my liberty from 
these patrolmen, and save wyself by flight? 
While I thus cogitated, I saw my unknown 
friends advancing to meet us. They passed, 
on without stopping, but as they did so, the 
one who had previously conversed with me, 
uttered in a significant tone the single word, 
“To-morrow.” I comprehended its mean- 
ing, and thenceforward, though my heart 
was torn with a variety of conflicting emo- 
tions, I felt that I was personally safe. 

“We're close to the armory, young man,” 
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said the patrolman, interrupting my thoughts, 
“and if you’ve got any proposition to make, 
you’d better be quick about it.” 

“T have none.to make,” said J, disdainfully, 


“What! aint you willin’ to come down 
with a leetle o’ that ’ere kale-seed o’ yours 
to save yer precious neck from a hemp cra- 
vat? Seems to me you could shell out right 
liberal, and have enough left to keep you 
comfortable. What d’ye say?” 

“As I said before, I have no offer to make,” 

“Then hang, and be d——d to you!’ re- 
turned the patrolman, spitefully, tightening 
his grip on my arm, and, with the assistance 
of his comrade, thrusting me up a flight of 
stairs. A door opened at his signal, and I 
was rather unceremoniously ushered into a 
room, wherein were congregated some dozen 


, or more persons, officers and guards of the 


vigilance committee, who subjected me to a 


brief scrutiny, asked me a few questions con-’ 


cerning my motive for the deeds which were 
evidently considered as good as proven 


against me, and then, having placed a pair of. 


gyves upon my wrists, gave me in charge of 
two of their number, who were charged to 
keep strict and constant watch over me, and 
hold me safely until called for. I was ac- 
cordingly conducted to another apartment, 
where I was offered the choice of a dirty 
straw pallet, or a rickety chair upon which 
to pass the brief remainder of the night. I 
chose the chair—my guards being similarly 
accommodated. I chanced to have a supply 
of cigars in my pocket, and, lighting one 
with the assistance of one of my guards, I 
made myself as comfortable as my circum- 
stances would admit of. My guards proved 
to be gentlemanly fellows, who neither asked 
me impertinent questions nor bored me with 
affected sympathy. They conversed cheer- 
fully, but not boisterously, and were ready to 
pay me any little attention I required. So 
the hours of my captivity were not altogether 
miserable. 

Early in the morning 1 was waited upon 
by a friend, who was one of the executive 
council of the vigilance committee. He 
exhibited genuine emotion upon seeing me 
in such a situation, but was greatly relieved 
when I assured him that I had no doubt of 
establishing my innocence. My trial, he in- 
formed me, could be postponed for a few 
days if I wished it; or, if préferable, it could 
take place as soon as the coroner’s inquest, 
now about to sit, was over. I requested a 


speedy trial. 


Breakfast was brought to me from a res- 
taurant, and, though I had but little appe- 
tite for the meal, I fortified myself with a 
cup of strong coffee, and then calmly awaited 


the hour of trial. It came at last; and in 
obedience to an order from “33 Secretary,” 
I was conducted to the hall where the com- 
mittee’s tribunal held its sittings. Three 
men, selected from among the prominent 
residents of the city for their probity and 


intelligence, constituted this tribunal, whose 
fiat was superior to the laws. They were 
attended by officers answering to those usu- 
ally employed in lawful courts, and their ap- 
pearance and proceedings were character- 
ized by judicial sternness and decorum. A 
gentleman who filled the place of public 
prosecutor read the charges against me—for 
I was to be tried on both at once—and I was 
asked what I had to say to them. 

“Not guilty,’ I responded, firmly. 

“Are you ready for trial?” asked one of 
my judges. 

“T am,” was my answer. 

“ Have you secured counsel ?” 

“T have not.” 

A gentleman, whom I recognized as an 
eminent lawyer, but whose presence 1 had 
not before observed, here arose and said: 

“ At the request of Mr. Brentford’s friends, 
I have consented to act as his counsel on 
this occasion, provided he makes no ob- 
jection.” 

I signified my assent. 

“T will undertake his case, then,” contin- 
ued he; “but in doing so, I feel it my duty 
to enter my solemn protest against the right 
of this tribunal to determine any man’s 
guilt or innocence, and against the legality 
and justice of its proceedings generally.” 

“Let the protest be recorded,” said the 
person who seemed to act as chief judge. 

“T have had no opportunity,” said my 
counsel, “ of consulting with my client; but 
I believe I have been placed in possession of 
all the facts and circumstances necessary for 
me to know. If there is any point upon 
which I lack information, it can be supplied 
during the progress of the trial. We are 
ready to proceed.” 

The prosecutor briefly opened his case, 
and called his principal witness, Miss Bessie 
Wardlaw. An officer opened the door of an 
ante-room, and ushered her into the pres- 
ence of the tribunal. She advanced with 4 
firm step to the witness stand, but she was 
closely veiled, so that I could not catch a 
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glimpse of her features. At the same mo- 
ment, my counsel whispered to an officer, 
who presently opened the main entrance 


door, and adinitted two men whom I at once 


recognized as my friends of the previous 
night. They quietly seated themselves at a 
distance from the bar. 

“ Let the witness be sworn,” said the chief 
judge. “It will be necessary for you, Miss 
Wardlaw, to remove your veil.” 


She complied, and took the oath, but kept 


her face turned towards the judge’s bench. 

“ You are a sister of Henry Wardlaw, who 
was murdered last night, are you not 2” asked 
the prosecutor. 

“Tam,” she 
an effort. 

“Turn your face this way, madam, and 
confront the prisoner,’ thundered my 
counsel. 

She hesitated for an instant, then obeyed. 
Her face was deadly pale, and her eyes glit- 
tered with a fierce cruel determination. For 
a single moment she met my steady gaze, 


then averted her eyes. The examination 
proceeded, and, briefly, the substance of her 
testimony was this: 

She was the sister of the deceased, and 
kept house for him at his residence on Clay 
Street. The prisoner was a business partner 
of the deceased, and called frequently at the 
house, sometimes for a friendly visit; had 
been on friendly terms with her brother and 
herself; had called last night, and, remained 
until alate hour. After witmess had left the 
room for the purpose of retiring for the night, 
she had heard loud and angry words between 
the prisoner and deceased, and returned to 
the drawing-room with the intention of paci- 
fying them. As she was about entering the 
door, which stood ajar, she heard the report 
and saw the flash of the pistol in the prison- 
er’s hand, and saw her brother fall to the 
, floor. So great was her horror that she was 
deprived for a time of the power of speech 
or motion. While in this state, she saw the 
prisoner take a number of books from the 
centre-table, pile them upon the floor, set 
fire to them, and rash from the house. Wit- 
ness then recovered her presence of mind 
sufficiently to hasten into the street and call 
for help, and afterwards went with a patrol- 
man to give information of the crime, etc., 
ete. 

’ My counsel submitted her to a rigid cross- 
examination, but was unable to make her 
vary her testimony in the slightest particu- 


responded, apparently with 
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lar. She positively denied having sent me a 
special invitation by her brother’s man- 
servant to visit her on the previous night, 


and also having accompanied me to the door 


upon my leaving. Not more than five min- 
utes elapsed between the firing of the fatal 
shot and the giving of the alarm. 

Mary Caruthers, the servant-girl, was then 
introduced, and corroborated the testimony of 
her mistress in many important particulars, 
making the case against me look very black 
indeed. Her testimony was an ingenious 
mixture of truth and falsehood, and she 
maintained it with undeviating steadfastness, 
in spite of all my counsel’s efforts to entrap 
her. 

“The ladies may now retirej’ said the 
chief judge, when the cross-examination was 
ended. “Does the counsel for the prisoner 
propose to introduce any evidence ?” 

“T do, sir,” replied my counsel; “and I 
insist that the witnesses who have just been 
examined shall not retire. It is mportant 
to our case that they remain while our wit- 


nesses are being examined.” 

“Let it be so, then,’ said the judge; 
“though I cannot see how your client is to_ 
be benefited by that, or indeed by anything — 
else you may doforhim. Call your witnesses 
for the defence.” 

“Let Felix Bertrand take the stand,” said 
my counsel; and one of my two friends—the 
one who had been my interlocutor on the 
previous evening, came forward and took 
the oath. 

The witness testified that he was born in 
Columbia, South America, his mother being 
a native of that State, and his father an 
American, or native of the United States. 
He had been but a few days in the city, 
having arrived from Mexico by the last steam- 
er from Panama,which touched at Acapulco. 
He was acquainted with deceased only by 
sight, and slightly by «reputation; the pris- 
oner he had met for the first time last even- 
ing, when, having gone in search of him, in 
company with his friend and fellow-traveller, 
Pietro Ledaimon, they saw him leave Ward- 
law’s house, followed him leisurely to the top 
of the hill on Clay Street, entered into con- 
versation with him, and remained with him 
there for fully twenty minutes before the 

. alarm of fire was given. Then the witness, 
his friend and the prisoner descended the 
hill together, where they separated, and 
shortly after, the prisoner was arrested. 

“You tell a very pretty story,” said the 
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prosecutor, when the witness had ended. 
“Now, Mr. Bertrand, have the goodness to 
tell the court what was your object in seek- 
ing the prisoner, Mr. Brentford, at that time 
of the night.” 

“To warn and protect him,” replied the 
witness. 

“Against what or whom?” queried the 
prosecutor. 

“Against that woman, Bessie Wardlaw,” 
replied Bertrand, in slow and emphatic 
tones, pointing his finger towards her men- 
acingly, as he spoke, “ who’ had resolved to 
destroy him and her incestuous brother at 
the same time, that she might revel in the 
wealth they had amassed.” 

“My God,Iam lost!” shrieked Miss Ward- 
law. And before any one could prevent her, 
she had drawn a stiletto from her girdle, and 
plunged it to the hilt in her breast. Mary 
Caruthers fainted. A scene of excitement 
and confusion ensued. We gathered around 
the dying woman, who had fallen to the 
floor. Bertrand raised her head, supported 
it upon his lap, and said to her: 

“Speak before you die. Have I told the 
truth ?” 

“Yes; man, magician, devil, or whatever 
you are, you have told the truth—curse you!” 

And she died. 

Mary Caruthers, reviving, confessed that 
she had perjured herself at the instigation 
of her mistress, and pleaded for mercy. 

As soon as order was in some degree re- 
stored, my discharge from custody was or- 
dered, and I walked forth from the dread tri- 
bunal a‘ree but miserable man. 

A coroner’s inquest upon the suicide’s 
body developed no new fact, except that Bes- 
sie Wardlaw was enciente, and, if the state- 
meat of Mary Caruthers could be relied upon, 
her brother was the partner of her infamy. 
My mortification and agony were complete. 


III. 


For days I remained in my apartments, a 
prey to the profoundest melancholy. My 
love for the beautiful traitress, who had 
sought to sacrifice me, as she had her broth- 
er, to her wicked selfishness, was completely 
cured; and in its stead revived my purer af- 
fection for Lizzie Dunbar, whom I had so 
shamefully slighted, and probably lost forever 
through my folly and infatuation. Willingly 
would I have abased myself to seek her par- 


don and the return of her favor which I had 
forfeited, had I not feared that she would 
despise me, and reject my renewed protesta- 
tions of love with the scorn I felt they de- 
served, I was too cowardly and too vain to 
risk the humiliation which my conscience 
assured me I so richly merited. And so my 
days passed drearily away in passionate long- 
ings, and vain regrets, and impotent strug- 
gles with the weakness which was powerful 
enough to completely subdue me. I would 
have given all my earthly possessions for the 
restoration of my peace of mind; but that, 
alas! isa luxury which gold will not pur- 


‘chase. 


At length the very excess of my misery 
caused it to react upon itself, and in sheer 
desperation I went forth to encounter the 
world again. Fora time, at least, I would 
have occupation enough to divert my 
thoughts from the morbid channel in which 
they had lately run. My wealth was em- 
barked in a variety of enterprises more or 
less hazardous, which had been under Ward- 
law’s management, as I had deferred in near- 
ly everything to his superior sagacity, feeling 
confident that, notwithstanding his gener- 
ally lax ideas of commercial integrity, his 
friendship for me would cause him to deal 
truly and honorably with me. I now re- 
solved to realize my capital as speedily as I 
conveniently could, and returning to my 
Eastern home, endeavor to win back the love 
I had so wantonly discarded. “Money,” I 
thought to myself, “ will heal all injuries— 
even broken hearts.” 

Wardlaw had no surviving relative in the 
city; the functions of the civil authorities 
were suspended during the rule of the vigi- 
lance committee, and so completely was the 
public mind absorbed in the ever fresh ex- 
citement attending that great popular move- 
ment, that the Wardlaw tragedy was speedily 
forgotten, and so long as I remained inactive 
no steps were taken to administer upon his 
estate. By the time I was prepared to act, 
however, the civil courts had resumed their 
authority; the public administrator was pre- 
pared to exercise his prerogative; and at my 
suggestion he readily undertook the settle- 
ment of an estate which gave such abundant 
promise of rich fees—my duty and interest 
being to assist him with such information as 
I possessed or could procure. Having ob- - 
tained the necessary orders of court, we en- 
tered upon the busiuess with the gravity and 
deliberation befitting its importance. 
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The only records of our transactions had 
been in Wardlaw’s custody. We were un- 
able after the most diligent search, to find 
any trace of them. I had recourse to my 
private memoranda, which, scanty and im- 
perfect as they were, enabled me, with the 
aid of a naturally good memory, to prepare 
what I believed to be a tolerably correct 
schedule of our joint investments; but what 
was my consternation at finding, upon inves- 
tigation, that Wardlaw had, some days pre- 
vious to his death, realized upon all of them, 
and there was nothing whatever to show 
what he had done with the funds. His for- 
mer confidential clerk, armed with convey- 
ances duly signed and witnessed upon the 
very day of Wardlaw’s death, had succeeded 
to his regular mercantile business, in which 
I had no interest; but he professed utter ig- 
norance of the deceased’s private transac- 
tions, and the only enlightenment he could 
give us was a mere suspicion, which might 
be well or ill-founded, that Wardlaw had for 
some tine been making large private ship- 
ments of treasure to European ports. To be 
brief, Wardlaw’s immense estate dwindled 
down to the lot upon which his house had 
stood, while all my wealth, with the excep- 
tion of four or five thousand dollars in bank 
to my private account, had vanished into 
nothingness like the airy creations of a 
dream. 

I bore this new misfortune with more sto- 
icism than I had deemed myself capable of. 
The worst part of it was the discovery of 
treachery in him whom I had regarded as my 
dearest friend; but the pain and disappoint- 
ment I felt were partially neutralized by 
other emotions, so that the cumulation of 
my disasters seemed to afford me relief rath- 
er than otherwise. I was aroused to the 
necessity of exertion, and plans for the res- 
toration of my fortune filled my mind 
to the exclusion of other cares. Had 
I squandered it in riotous dissipation, I 
should probably have sunk nerveless and 
purposeless into despair and poverty; but its 
loss through perfidy only stimulated me to 
fresh endeavors. I determined to return to 
the mines, and by assiduous industry and 
careful management, lay the foundation of 
another fortune. 

Felix Bertrand and Pietro Ledaimon had 
disappeared at the conclusion ef my trial be- 
fore the tribunal of the vigilance commit- 
tee, aud I had uot been able to either see or 
hear of them again. But one day, when I 
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had nearly completed my preparations for 
returning to the interior, they surprised me 
with a visit. I was very glad to see them, 
for I had not before had an opportunity of 
thanking them for their generous and time- 
ly interference in my behalf. 

“We but did our duty,” “said Bertrand, 
“and want no thanks. Whoever is under 
Mandeville’s protection is entitled to: our 
services,” 

“T am none the less obliged to you,” I re- 
plied; “ and if there is any manner in which 
I can repay the obligation, 1 beg that you 
will command me without reserve.” 

“We are assured of that. Our object is 
not, however, to claim reward for past favors, 
but to serve you further. We act under or- 
ders from Mandeville, who is now in the city 
of Mexico on business important to us. He 
desires us to say to you, that he should have 
warned you of the misfortunes awaiting you 
in time to have enabled you to avoid them, 
but that the experience through which you 
have just passed was necessary for you, and 
was furthermore, a part of your predestined 
fate with which he had no power to inter- 
fere. He now sends to you, through us, cer- 
tain directions which it will be your interest 
to follow implicitly. In the first place, write 
immediately to Lizzie Dunbar, telling her the 
truth; she will accept your contrition, and 
pardon your offence. Then you will place 
yourself under the guidance of Senor Ledai- 
mon here, who will conduct you to. the spot 
where new fortune awaits you. He will 
wait upon you to-morrow at this hour.” 

Without waiting for asseht to their propo- 
sitions, they took their leave. I felt some 
inclination to resent the authoritative man- 
ner in which they assumed to direct my 
movements and actions, but, after all, I felt 
constrained by a power superior to my will 
to yield to them. I wrote the letter to Liz- 
zie Dunbar, which but for Manderville’s 
prompting I should not have had the cour- 
age to write; made my preparations; pur- 
chased a supply of mining tools, camp equi- 
page and provisions, to which I added, at the 
suggestion of Ledaimon, a quantity of brass 
ornaments, trinkets, beads, etc., and on the 
following day took passage with my guide on 
the little steamer Jack Hayes, for Sacramen- 
to. There we procured riding and pack 
mules, and journeyed northward, following 
the course of the Sacramento River for three 
days, at the end of which time we turned 
our course to the north-edstward, along a 
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branch of the river, until we halted in a 
narrow valley at a pretty high elevation 
among the foothills of the Sierra Nevada. 
This valley was walled in on either side by 
precipitous rocks crowned with forests of 
pine; live-oak, sycamore and cottonwood 
trees dotted it here and’ there; the stream 
which flowed through it, untinged as yet 
by washings from the placers, was beauti- 
fully limpid, and the wigwams of a consid- 
erable Indian village lined its banks. We 
were speedily surrounded by a number of 
the half-naked inhabitants, who seemed to 
regard us with a mixture of curiosity, awe 
and resentment; but when Ledaimon ad- 
dressed them in their own language, they at 
once evinced pleasure and friendship, and 
cheerfully assisted us in preparing our camp, 
and caring for our animals, 

On the following morning Ledaimon con- 
ducted me to the gorge at the head of the 
valley, where the stream entered it, and, 
pointing out a deep ravine partly filled with 
huge quartz boulders, cutting the stream at 
a sharp angle, said: 

“Here is the scene of your operations. 
These Indians will perform all necessary la- 
bor—you will only have to feed and superin- 
tend them. There is no richer spot in Cali- 
fornia than this. See!” 

He drew from its sheath a long knife, or 
dagger, which he habitually carried, thrust 
its point into the dirt bet ween two rocks, and 
after digging for a few moments, brought 
forth several nuggets, one of which was as 
large as a hen’s egg, while the others were 
of different sizes, the smallest being as big 
as an ordinary pea.” I had never before seen 
such a “ prospect,” either in manner or rich- 
ness, and expressed my astonishment -ac- 
cordingly. 

that is nothing!” said Ledaimon, 
“There are larger nuggets and richer crevi- 
ces here, as you will presently find. Lose 
no time in setting your Indians to work, as 
the country is rapidly filling up, and prospect- 
ing parties will soon penetrate to the re- 
motest recesses of the foothills where gold is 
likely to be found. Choose two or three of 


the most intelligent Indians—there are some * 


here who have lived with the missionaries 
below, and understand packing and the care 
of mules and cattle—and make an early trip 
to the valley for a supply of beeves, flour, 
tobacco and such other articles as you may 
need for yourself and your people, who will 
serve you faithfully so long as you feed them 


well and furnish them with trinkets and 
bright-colored cloths for their personal adorn- 
ment. I must now leave you, as my pres- 
ence is required elsewhere; but whenever 
you are in need of assistance, be assured 
that one of us will be near you.” 

We returned to our camp, where he col- 
lected the Indians and made a speech to 
them, which was received with great appar- 
ent satisfaction. I then, at his suggestion, 
distributed some provisions and the trinkets 
I had brought, after which, through the me- 
dium of the Spanish-speaking Indians whom 
he designated, I perfected arrangements for 
working the ravine. These matters satis- 
factorily adjusted, Ledaimon mounted his 
mule and took his departure. 

My Indians of both sexes who were strong 
enough for the task, labored with alacrity 
and cheerfulness, and the treasures of the 
ravine flowed in upon me in a steady golden 
stream. I took care to supply them with an 
abundance of provisions, and from time to 
time made them presents of blankets, cloth- 
ing and ornaments, so that, while enriching 
mie by their toil, they felt a constant sense of 
obligation to and dependence upon me. 

A little more than two months had elapsed, 
and, according to my computation, it was 
time for me to receive a letter in reply to 
the one I had written to Lizzie Dunbar. 
To obtain it, it was necessary for me to go to 
Sacramento, and I resolved to transport 
thither the bulk of the treasure I had amassed 
for deposit in some safe bank, and to pur- 
chase some supplies I stood in need of. I 
therefore took with me my entire mule train, 
in charge’of my trusty arrieros. 

About noon on the second day of our jour- 
ney, we encamped bya pleasant spring in a 
grassy dale, for dinner and rest. Having 
turned out our mules, and partaken of the 
food which we had brought with us already 
prepared, we lay down lazily upon the grass, 
and, as we had arisen very early that morn- 
ing and were somewhat fatigued, we were 
soon asleep. Suddenly, however, we awoke, 
to find ourselves in the power of a party of 
armed men, two of whom appeared to be 
Americans and five Mexicans. They coolly 
informed us that we were prisoners, but that 
if we gave up peaceably our dust and other 
valuables, they would spare our lives; other- 
wise they would kill us at once. Resistance 
was useless, and we submitted. While some 
of the rascals stood guard over us with pre- 
sented pistols, the others began to overhaul 
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our packs, and quickly, to their great joy and 
my despair, found my treasure packs, Their 
further proceedings were interrupted by the 
appearance of a new actor on the scene, evi- 
dently one having authority over the brig- 
ands. His face seemed familiar to me; for 
in form, features and complexion he bore a 
striking resemblance to Mandeville, Ber- 
trand ‘and ‘Ledaimon; but I perceived that 
he was neither of these, nor any one élse 
whom I had ever seen before. 

“ Leave those goods and retire at once,” 
said he, in a commanding tone to the ban- 
dits. “You have made a mistake; this is 
one of our friends.” 

The fellows who had discoyered the treas- 
ure pointed to it, and murmured. 

“What!” said he; “do you value that pal- 
try stuff more than friendship? and dare 
you hesitate when I command? Begone, 
instantly, or by the bright san above us he 
that lingers shall die!” 

They hastily departed; and the stranger, 
advancing with dignified courtesy, accosted 
me: 

“Senor Brentford, I am truly sorry that 
you have for a moment been annoyed by 
those brutes. Our brotherhood is obliged to 
use such tools, and it is sometimes impossi- 
ble to prevent them from committing blun- 
ders, Your way henceforward is clear—T, 
Pablo Satana, have said it. Farewell.” In 
an instant he was gone from my sight. 

We reached Sacramento without further 
adventure. I found awaiting me there the 
eoveted letter from Lizzie Dunbar, and its 
purport was such as [had hoped. She freely 
forgave my error, and, forbearing to upbraid 
me with it, received me again into her favor. 
My joy, was, however clouded with anxiety 


by the information that she with her family- 


was about to journey across the plains to 
California. I knew something of the ‘diffi- 
culties and dangers to be encountered on 
the route, and I decided to go out and meet 
the Dunbars with such aid and supplies as I 
thought they would be likely to require be- 
fore their journey was ended. I carefully 
computed the time; and, finding that, even 
should they start at the earliest possible dal, 
I had still three months to work at my dig- 
gings, I returned thither and devoted my- 
self to them with increased assiduity and 
proportionate success. 

Before the time arrived when I should go 
forth to meet my betrothed, prospecting par- 
ties had penetrated to my little valley, and 

34 


had staked off all the available ground, ex- 
cept the ineonsiderable claim to which I was 
limited. I had, however, collected the cream 
of the diggings, and was well content to sell 
my claim for the handsome price which was 
readily given me for it. I had wealth enough, 
if properly husbanded, for all my future 
wants; but I was not inclined to retire from 
active life, while all my faculties were yet 
fresh and vigotous; so I invested it in such 
a manner that while it would be perfectly 
secure, its management would afford me all 
the employment I could wish. Havingdone 
this, I made’ the necessary preparations, and 
set out for the plains. I employed six trusty 
men to accompany me, and took with me a 
train of mules laden with such articles of 
necessity and luxury as I thought would be 
welcome to the wayworn travellers. 

I met the first of the immigration two 
days’ journey east of the Sierra Nevada; but 
I did not hear of the Dunbars until I had 
reached the Sink of the Humboldt. They 
had been unfortunate, having lost nearly all 
their teams, and were now moving slowly, 
on that account, They were travelling al- 
most alone, the families in whose company 
they had set out having been compelled to 
leave them behind. I hastened onward as 
rapidly as I could, and at length found those 
I was in quest of struggling painfully along, 
their solitary wagon drawn by a single yoke 
of oxen, so weak and thin that they seemed 
hardly capable of supporting their own 
weight, while the family—fortunately all 
alive and well—were trudging along on foot 
in melancholy procession over the burning 
sands beneath the blazing sun. Our meet- 
ing was a joyful one to them, and no less so 
to me; though I forbear to dwell upon the 
ecstatic moment when I again clasped my 
beloved in my arms, and vowed that hence- 
forth tought but death should separate us. 
We €alled a halt at the first camping-ground, 
commenced preparations for 
traiiaferring the entire party and the rem- 
nant of their worldly effects to my mule 
train, which was ample for their accommo- 
dation. 

It required some little time to prepare 
packs, aiid improvise saddles upon which to 
mount the Dunbars, and we found it neces- 
sary to lie over an entire day for that pur- 
pose. While busily engaged in this occupa- 
tion, we accidentally observed some objects 
creeping stealthily towards us under the par- 
tial cover of the hit!s; and on cluser scrutiny 
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we discovered them to be Indians—apparent- 
ly a numerous party, and evidently from 
their manner, bent on mischief. The place 
at which we were lying was nearly thirty 
miles distant from another watering-place in 
either direction. The parties who had 
camped with us the previous night had been 
gone some hours; no other teams would ar- 


_ rive before nightfall. -The Indians had dis- 


covered through their scouts, who were con- 
stantly prowling near the road, our isolated 
situation, and were coming to attack us. 
In addition to my party, there were Mr. 
Dunbar and his two grown-up sons well- 
armed and full of warlike spirit. Into the 
wagon, which had been emptied of its lading, 
we stowed Mrs. Dunbar, Lizzie and the 
younger children, formed a hasty barricade 
of our packs and apparejos, and put our 


arms and ammunition in readiness. We had . 


barely completed these preparations, when 
the savages, with demoniac whoops and yells, 
poured over the hills and assailed us with a 
storm of bullets and arrows, which, how- 
ever, did.no execution, as we were well-pro- 
tected behind our hastily-formed defences. 
Our return volley was more effective, and 
caused them to retreat out of the range of 
our rifles; but they soon returned and re- 
newed the attack, aiming their shots with 
such precision that two of my men who care- 
lessly exposed themselves were hit—one mor- 
tally, and the other so seriously as to disable 
him. Encouraged by this result, the enemy, 
with frightful yells, rashed upon us to over- 
whelm us by force of numbers; but our re- 
volvers now became available, and we used 
them with such fatal effect that the savages 
were again driven back. Again they re- 
turned to the charge with more desperate 
fury than before, and, notwithstanding the 
warmth of their reception, they pressed for- 
ward with such obstinacy that it seemed as 
if we must be overpowered by them, when 
we heard a distant shout, and, looking to- 
wards the quarter whence it came, saw a 
group of horsemen approaching at full speed. 
For an instant the Indians paused; but their 
blood was up, and with frightful howls they 
renewed the contest, and had gained a little 
ground, when the horsemen burst in among 
them, and, with a few volleys from their re- 
volvers stretched a number of them upor 
the earth, and put the others to flight. As 
our deliverers rode towards us at the close 
of the fight, I was astonished to see at their 
head—Mandeville! 
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“ Just in time, you see, Brentford,” said 
he, as he returned my warm salutation, 
“ Now, let us look to the wounded, and first, 
let us open that wagon.” 

We undid the fastenings of the wagon- 
cover, and assisted the women and children 
to alight. An arrow was sticking deeply in 
Lizzie’s shoulder, and the bosom of her dress 
was dyed with her blood; but, though pale, 
she made no complaint. 

“Attend to those poor men first,” said she, 
as I received her in my arms. 

“She is right,” said Mandeville. “She 
will bear it bravely. That poor fellow is 
dying—bring him some water; nothing else 
will do him any good now. The other will 
bleed to death if not immediately attended 
to. Get me some bandages.” 

In a few minutes he had stopped the flow 
of blood and bound up the wound of the in- 
jured man with the readiness and skill of a 
practised surgeon. Then he turned his at- 
tention to Lizzie, who had patiently reclined 
in her mother’s lap until her turn came. 
The arrow remained in the wound, he hav- 
ing forbidden any attempt to draw it forth. 

“ Now take her firmly in your arms, Brent- 
ford,” said he; “and Miss Dunbar, summon 
all your courage. These flint arrow-heads 
are difficult to extract, and some cutting 
will be necessary; but it will soon be over, 
and the operation will not require repetition.” 

He tore away her dress from around the 
wound, into which he inserted a keen slen- 
der blade, and cut slightly on either side of 
the shaft. Then, producing a pair of long 
delicate forceps, he introduced them care- 
fully by passing them down upon the shaft 
until they grasped the head of the arrow, 
when, holding them firmly, and drawing 

_them steadily out, he soon extracted the 
weapon entire as it had entered. He then 
dressed the wound, complimenting Lizzie, 
who had borne the operation heroically, upon 
her coolness and courage. 

“TI wonder, Miss Dunbar,” said he, “ that 
you did not participate in the fight. Few 
men have more nerve than you have shown.” 

“Ah,” she replied, “I have only nerve to 
suffer—men have nerve to do!” 

Mandeville and his companions dined witb 
us, then left us, riding northward. 


IV. 


SomE months had passed—months of the 
purest happiness to me, for I had married 
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Lizzie Dunbar immediately after our arrival 
in California, and my affairs were as prosper- 
ous as I could wish. My business was of 
such a nature that I was rarely required to 
be absent from her side; and so much joy 
did I find in her sweet companionship that 
I had no inclination to seek other company. 
1t was not, therefore, with feelings of unal- 
loyed pleasure that I received the following; 


“DEAR BRENTFORD,—I desire you to 
meet me in San Francisco on Monday next. 
1 will be at the Crescent City Hotel on San- 
some Street. MANDEVILLE.” 


Aside from my dislike to leaving my wife 
for several days, as I must to comply with 
Mandeville’s request, I had a secret and in- 
explicable repugnance to doing so. Never- 
theless, I regarded the note as a mandate to 
be obeyed, and acted accordingly. 

He was waiting for me at the hotel he had 
indicated, and, on my presenting myself, im- 
mediately withdrew me with him to a private 
chamber. 

“ Our brotherhood will assemble to-night,” 
said he, “and you must unite with it, no less 
for your own advantage than ours. You 
have already proved our power, and your 
name is indelibly recorded upon our crimson 
scroll as a friend who is to be assisted in 
peril at whatever hazard or cost. The time 
has come when it is fitting that you should, 
affiliate more closely with us, and I believe 
you will not hesitate to do so, when I assure 
youthat your accession to our order is a 
matter of very great moment to me, as well 
as of importance to yourself. You will not 
object ?” 

“I do not know. I have but a vague and 
unsatisfactory idea of the objects of your 
order, to which, or, perhaps, more properly 
speaking, to yourself, whom I conceive to be 
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its chief, I am exceedingly grateful for many 
good offices. Once I should have joined you 
without question. Now every step I take 
involves another, and for the sake of that 
other’s peace and happiness, I must be 
enlightened as to the character and pur- 
poses of your order before I agree to unite 
myself with it.” 

“ That cannot be, until you have beceme, 
body and soul, one of us. You must con- 
tinue to trust me, as you have hitherto 
done.” 

“T am willing to trust you as I have hith- 
erto done, with my life or my property; but 
my soul I will give into the keeping of Him 
who made it.” 

“ Bah! how fastidious you are! The most 
conscientious persons at times are those who 
appear at other times to be wholly unscru- 
pulous. Now, I could compel you to accede 
to my request in this matter, but it is a fun- 
damental law of our order that only those 
shall be admitted to its membership who en- 
ter it voluntarily. This much, however, I 
ask of you: that you accompany me to the 
assembly this evening for confirmation. If 
at any time during the ceremony you shall 
see cause to withdraw, you will be at perfect 
liberty to do so, and no obligation shall be 
binding upon you except such as you take 
knowingly and voluntarily.” 

“To that I will agree.” 

“Then meet me here at half-past eight 
o'clock.” 

will.” 

He was prompt at the hour, and I passed 
through the ordeal with firmness and credit. 
But of that matter Ido not wish to speak. 
From that night I never saw Mandeville 
again. The last I heard of him he was in 
Mexico fighting for a republic against the 
empire. 


Nay, leave me for a little space, 

That I may look on her dead face, 
And touch her shining hair, and press 
Upon her lips my last caress. 

O cold mute lips that answer not, 
Hast thou so soon my touch forgot? 
Dear lifeless hands, so lightly prest 
Across the cold and pulseless breast, 
Would God that I might share thy rest! 
Speak, darling, speak, if but one word, 
To tell me that my prayer is heard! 

O darling, I beseech in vain! 


MY DEAD. 


I shall not hear thy voice again, 

Nor ever, when the sun shall rise 

To gild the cold gray eastern skies, 

Shall I look in thy loving eyes, 

Nor when at eve he sinks to rest 

Adown the gorgeous crimsoned west, 

Shall I hold thee upon my breast. _ 

How can I give thee up? O God! 

Ere night, the cold insensate clod 

Shall hide my darling from my sight, 

And shut from out my life all light. 
REBIE. 


FRIGHTENED half out of our wits that night 
at Mrs. Holland’s, alone, and quite unprotect- 
ed in the wide old house, I wonder whatever 
put it into our heads to sit up till past mid- 
night, telling all sorts of horrible stories of 
ghosts, murders and robberies? It must 
have been the perversity of our woman-na- 
tures, for I know, all the while we were talk- 
ing and listening, we started at every sound, 
and hardly dared glance over our shoulders. 
There were six of us beside Mrs. Holland, in- 
vited to spend the night with that lady for 
the sole purpose of keeping her in good heart 
during her husband’s brief absence. Ido not 
know how it was, but late that afternoon she 
had found herself left in the lurch by her only 
man-servant, and so had gathered this group 
of chattering rattle-brained girls about her. 
Her place was on the outskirts of a Western 
city, somewhat retired and lonely, although 
from its windows of nights the lights of the 
town could be plainly seen. 

I don’t know how our tongues got at such 
a mistaken subject. I know that Belle Sloan 
played and sang in a way so charming that 
hobgoblins ought to have been a long way 
from our thoughts. We recited poems, dis- 
cussed the fashions, danced, read, and last 
but not least lunched, all before we wenepeed 
to look into Bluebeard’s chamber. 

It might have been the sight of the silver 
on the sideboard, or the tea-urn upon the 
table, that first started it. I know that Mrs. 
Holland was very careful about locking up 
the plate, and suggested that some one should 
put the key of the sideboard under their pil- 
low when they went to bed that night. I 
remember, too, that Gertrude Haws was the 
only ene who had courage enough to pocket 
the disagreeable charge. 

Of all the terrible things related, and I’m 
sure each one vied with the other in telling 
frightful stories, none affected me as did 
an “ower true tale” told by Caroline Mc- 
Dowell, and vouched for by her cousin Lucy. 
At this date I do not remember it in all its 
details; I only know that some aunt, uncle 
or cousin of the family rented a house near 
acity. That when they took possession of 
it it seemed the most delightful as well as the 
mest desirable of places; but when they had 
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WAS IT A DREAM! 


BY MABGARE® VEBNE. 


occupied it a week or two a feeling of quiet 
and‘ unrest came over each member of the 
family. Though there was nothing unusual 
heard, and everything was as quict and well- 
ordered as in any heme, they soun got into a 
way of huddliug close together about the par- 
lor fire of nights, dreading to separate when 
bedtime came, and looking fearfully over 
their shoulders as they went into the hall 
and up the long stairway. Though the house 
had a southern and eastern exposure the 
rooms grew damp and cheerless, an uncanny 
atmosphere constantly pervading them. They 
did not talk of ghosts or spirits, for none of 
the family believed that the dead came back 
from their homes to terrify or annoy us here, 
but that there was a nameless something 
that disturbed them they’ grew to have little 
doubt. 

They were not given ‘to discussing their 
affairs among their friends and neighbors, so 
they took counsel of none ‘outside. Indeed, 
not for mariy, many weeks did the members 
of the family confess that’ anything was 
wrong, or seemed wrong fn their new home. 
Coming to 4 mutual confession, at last, did 
not mend matters in the least. The some- 
thing about and above and below them 
seemed to take license from their words of 
doubt and vexation. The crisis eame soon 
after. Whatever it was that disturbed them, 
they only saw a shadow! A shadow thrown 
opposite them upon the wall of evenings, and 
never seen at any other time. They were 
usually grouped in the centre of the square 
parlor, sewing or reading, and this spectre, or 
more propérly speaking, this shadow without 
any substance, spread itself upon the wall, 
with arms extended and head moving from 
one side to the other. Queerest of all was, 
that it always wore a hat and carried a hand- 
kerchief in its right hand! 

The story was imtetrupted here by a dry 
remark from Hattie Brown: 

“ Guess the old fellow had a cold.” 

“More likely he was baldheaded, and kept 
on his hat to conceal the bare spot,” said 
Belle Sloan; “or like the old chap in the 
play, ‘hecouldn’t take his hat off, fear he’d 
sneeze his head off.” 

“How dare you!” answered Luey Mc- 
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Dowell, who had a deal of reverence for his 
ghostship. 

“ O, it isn’t our ghost, and speaking of bald- 
heads reminds me of the conundrum that 
Fanny Gleason made about her baldheaded 
lover. Did [know why the top of Mr. Peters’s 
head was like heaven? I cudgelled my brains 
for five whole minutes for an answer, and 
then had to give it tip. Well, it was because 
there was no parting there! Fanny told me 
that at an evening meeting, and I laughed 
right out loud.” 

I looked ap ‘at the wall expecting to see 
the shadow, summoned up by Belle’s audac- 
ity. “What became of it at last, Miss Caro- 
line?” I asked, too scaréd to laugh at Belle’s 
witty sayings. 

“0, it drove them out at last, and after a 
while the old house was torn down. They 
found something awful in the cellar—the 
bones of a very, very tall man. Whatever 
the secret was it rests with the dead.” 

Mrs. Holland shuddered. She was evi- 
dently getting too much of the marvellous. 

“For my part,” she said, “I fear the mis- 
chievous living more than I do the quiet 
dead. Ghosts do not cut throats or fire 
pistols, but knaves do. Now, girls, let us for- 
get all this nonsénse and go to bed. When 
the sun rises in the morning we can afford to 
laugh at all this, The most serious thing we 
have to do with now is how we shall dispose 
of ourselves for the night. I must, certainly, 
have some one to sharé my room with me, 
and then there will be five left for three beds. 
How shall we manage it?” ; 

“T don’t know, I’m sure, but I'd like Hat- 
tie Brown with me,” Gerty Haws said. “She 
would be so jolly if anything did happen.” 

“T shouldn’t be so nice with a bullet 
lodged in my head.” . 

“Three will have to sleep in one bed, or 
one of you will have to sleep alone,” Mrs. 
Holland said, thoughtfully. 

“I will take a room to myself,” I said, pos- 
sessed by a sudden spirit of courage. “I 
shall soon be asleep, and then nothing will 

trouble me but my dreams.” 
' That fixes us then,” was the relieved an- 
swer of our hostess, as she led the way into 
the hall and up stairs. I was shown toa per- 
fect nest of a room at the end of the upper 
hall, its windows opening upon a balcony. 
To reassure myself, when left alone I turned 
aside the shutters (it was summer-time), 
pushed back the filmy lace curtains and 
looked out long into the night. A breath of 
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roses came up from the garden below. I 
could hear no sound but the soft rustling of 
the trees neat my window. It seemed such 
a sweet Christian world to me then, with the 
stars watching in the skies above! In all 
that purity of leaves, flowers and scented 
breezes, how could one plan deeds of dark- 
ness, or raise a hand against a brother? 
From the window I turned to a volume of 
Robert Buchanan’s poems, which was lying 
upon a little table by the bed. Leaning back 
in an armchair, I was soon lost in that sweet- 
est of sweet poems, Hugh Sutherland’s Pan- 
sies. I was sitting opposite the window, 
though not very near to it, the thought oc- 
curring to me as I settled down to my book, 
that in front of me there was plenty of room 
for Caroline McDowell’s shadow with the 
hat and handkerchief, to wave his hands and 
bob and bow his head. As! read, everything 
grew silent’in the house. Hattie Brown’s 
laugh, pretty and musical, dwindled down to 
just a gurgle and then ceased altogether. 
Belle Sloan called out a merry good-night to 
ghosts and robbers, and then was heard no 


more. It seemed to me that I was alone in. 


the waking world—everybody else had en- 
tered that misty land that knows no realities. 

How long I read Ido not know. The page 
grew blurred and dim, and I found myself 


whispering over and over softly— 


——“ Even as I prayed 
I felt the shadow there and hid my face; 
But when I looked again the flower was 
plucked, 
The shadow gone; the sunshine through the 
blind 
Gleamed faintly, and the widéwed woman 
wept.” 

A soft light step broke in upon my words. 
I first thought that Mrs. Holland was coming 
to my room to see how I was getting along 
alone, but the footfall did not pause by my 
door, but turned and went back again. I did 
not get up to see what it was or who it was. 
I was not in the least frightened, and so 
sleepy and dreamy that I had little curiosity. 
It occurred to me that the McDowell girls 
might get a fright if they heard it, for they 
were both exceedingly nervous, A queer 
conceit got into my head, that all the ghosts 
of which we had talked that night might 
gather together there and punish us for our 
lightness of speech. Still I was not afraid. I 
fluttered the leaves of the book and read the 
titles of the poems until I grew dimly con- 


scious that I was not alone in the room. I — 


turned aroutid quickly and saw the figure of 
aman at the back of my chair. He was a. 
large tall man, wearing a hat, and about his 
neck there was a bright handkerchief of 


mixed colors loosely tied. 


“ How did he ever get here!” I thought, 
looking at him with cool eyes. “ What can 
he want!” : 

As I looked him over, I saw that the hand- 
kerchief was serving adouble purpose. That 


having the ends tied at the back of his meck, 


he had easily converted the part under his 
chin into a bag to contain—what? My gold 
watch and chain were lying on the dressing- 
bureau, but on my third finger my engage- 
ment ring, a costly solitaire, was sparkling 
and shining. That, at least, was safe. I 
thought I would sooner lose a dozen watches 
than that. It was a terrible omen to lose an 
engagement ring! ‘ 

I hadn’t the courage to speak to my visitor. 
I could only look at him, and, strange to say, 
he never took the slightest notice of me or 
my inquiring glances, but stood for several 


minutes quite still, as if taking in the 


situation. 

“Tt is Carrie McDowell’s shadow,” I 
thought, of a sudden, quite pleased that I 
was to get asolution to the mystery which 
had been denied to others. 

Then I took the fancy to look upon the 
wall opposite, and found that I was repaid 
for the trouble by seeing a big figure with 
moving head and waving arms. But in his 
hand he had no handkerchief. I was sure of 
that. 

It came upon me then that'I might be 
dreaming. A funny combination of sense 
and nonsense followed. I wanted to speak 
to the man but was afraid I might waken 
myself by it. I could remember spoiling 
many a delicious entertaining vision by try- 
ing to utter one little word. I wanted to see 
this thing out, so it was wisdom in me to 
keep still. Unless the shadow did something 
positively disagreeable or inspolite, I would 
hold to utter silence. 

As if to provoke me into making a move, 
that big long right arm upon the wall was 
stretched out towards the bureau. 

“There goes my watch!” I thought, and 
turned square around to see if the shadow 
was belieing the substance. Not a bit of it, 
The substance was dropping something into 
his handkerchief, and “ good-by to my little 
Geneva time-keeper!” I thought, feeling a 


strong disposition to cry. After this. Mr. 
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Substance led his shadow across the room to 
the door, strutting along as though he knew 
himself to be master of the situation. Then 
he turned and looked me over in a cool de- 


liberate way that made me very angry. I 


thought he wanted my solitaire, and so hid 
my hand under my book. After a while he 
turned his attention to my nightdress thrown 
across the back of a chair. It seemed to 
please him mightily. Hé took it up, shook it, 
looked first at one sleeve then at the other, 


tried to button the collar around his own 
burly throat, and, failing in it, threw it with 
all his might into a corner. 

“A pretty piece of impudence!” I thought 
to myself. “If I could only draw the band- 
kerchief around his neck so tightly as to 
choke him!” 

Then it was that I began to think I was 
acting the part of a coward. Why, after it 
was all over with, I should die pf shame that 
I had allowed thai fellow, or ghost—I could 
not tell which—to make off with his spoils, 
and never so much as raise a finger to pre- 
vent it. He went to the dressing-bureau and 
took up a brush, and, leisurely removing his 
hat, began to brush his curls. My! but what 
beautiful hair he had! Such amass of silken 
glossy curls covering his head! That wasn’t 
shadow-like at all. I felt a strong disposition 
to put an end to my doubts by clenching a 
hand into the shining rings, but I stirred not 
a step. At last he turned to the window 
and began to undo the fastenings. I became 
suddenly desperate. He should not escape 
meso. I would catch hold of him and scream 
for help. If he was “not of earth earthy,’ 
why, of course, he would slip through my 
fingers, but spirits did not take Geneva 
watches—so I reasoned—or brush their curls 
with ladies’ hair-brushes. To this world’s 
goods they maintained a blissful indifference. 

The window was unfastened and swung 
partly open, when I gave a leap forward—a 
leap, by the way, which would have made the 
fame of acircus performer; of the scream 
that accompanied the movement I have noth- 
ing to say. Those who were aroused from a 
deep slumber by it declared that it was an 
inhuman howl fitted only to scare sinners in 
the lower regions. My only thought, when I 
sprang from my chair, was to get possession 
of my visitor’s bright handkerchief. I did 
clasp it firmly with my fingers and hold fast 
to it, but it slipped from his neck and he es- 
caped from me into darkness. 

The next minute there was a crying, 4 
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pattering and a fluttering in the hall, and I 
found myself back in my armchair overlook- 
ing the most terrified set of human counte- 
nances that ever confronted man or woman. 

“ What is it?” they all asked, in a breath, 
“ What made you scream so?” “Why have 
you not undressed 2” “What isthe matter?” 
“Can’t you speak ?” was showered upon me 
as thick as hailstones. [ looked around me 
doggedly. 

“There was a man in the room and I tried 
to stop him,” I answered, in a trembling voice. 

“Goodness! I don’t see what you wanted 
to stop him for, Maggie. Didn’t youw want 
him to go?” Hattie Brown said, her teeth 
chattering. 

I gave her a withering glance. 

“ But he made off with my watch!” 

“0, a robber! Was your watch under 
your pillow ?” 

“No, on the bureau.” 

Miss Hattie tiptoed forward. A look of 
scorn came to her pretty eyes. 

“ Miss Margaret Verne, you’ve had a night- 
mare. Here is your watch on the bureau 


now, just where you left it!” 

The six pieces of femininity in long night- 
gowns tittered in unity at this. I grew des- 
perate. It was my duty to defend myself, so 
rising, I told the stery in plain unmistakable 
English. When I got to the place where the 
robber brushed his curls, Mrs. Halland inter- 
rupted me: 

“Where did he get his brush? there is 
none in this room. I mentioned it to Gerty 
after we were in bed.” 

Another titter or cackle greeted me. 

“T don’t care, brush or no brush, he brushed 
his curls!” 

“And took your watch!” said Belle Sloan. 

“And I tore his handkerchief from his 
neck !” 

Another laugh, and then Hattie Brown 
came to me and put her pretty arms about 
my neck, 


“Never mind, dearie! just you go to bed 
now. Til stay with you until morning, only 
you mustn’t scream at your robber next time.” 
_ [could have cried with vexation. 


“ But I wasn’t asleep, and—and—where is 


my diamond ring?” 

It was gone from my finger! The girls 
looked from one to another in blank astonish- 
ment. They had each one admired it the 
evening before. 


“Did you have it on when you came up 
stairs?” Mrs, Holland asked. 


“O, Im sure she did!” spoke Carrie Mc- 
Dowell. “I saw it on her hand when she 
bade me good-night.” 

“ Well, but she did not see any one take it 
from her finger?” was the answer. 

This was a part of the programme for 
which I was unprepared. Had I been asleep, 
after all? and which was the real and which 
the unreal part of the night’s adventure ? 

“TI knew I caught at his handkerchief and 
tore it from his neck.” 

Mrs. Holland smiled benignly. 

“ Show us the handkerchief, dear.” 


“At any rate there is the nightgown that 
he threw into the corner,” I said, puzzled 
more than I liked to admit. 

Hattie Brown took up the abused garment 
and gave it alittle shake. As she did soa 
bright colored silk handkerchief fell to the 
carpet. A chorus of screams followed, and 
then with one accord the six white-robed 
figures ran as if on a wager to Mrs. Holland’s 
room. Need I say that I followed? 

This ends it. You have it just as it hap- 
pened. But for that handkerchief there 
would never have been a doubt that I was 
dreaming. Even with that as testimony 
(Mrs. Holland preserves it carefully) they still 
doubt. My solitaire never came to light, and 
yet the question is still heard whenever the 
story is alluded to, “After all, was she dream- 
ing?” I wish I could answer it. 
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GIDEON BUNKER’S EXILE. 


BY W. H. MACY, 


THE summer breeze played. geutly with the 
broad Atlantic, rippling its waves upon the 
white sand-beach at the “ Cliff Shore,” on the 
north side of Nantucket. A light whaleboat, 
with the oars peaked ready for a start, lay 
with her head grounded on the shore, while 
her stern lifted and swayed lightly, by, the 
buoyant power of the waters, as.if she were 
impatient to be afloat and speeding away at 
the sport of her appropriate element. 

It was the last boat ashore from the Pro- 
teus, lying in the offing beyond the “Outer 
Bar,” with her fore-topsail loosed, and her 
cable short-up-and-down. Along Pacific 
voyage lay before the six persons in amphibi- 
ous costumes, who might easily have been 
selected as forming the crew.of the whale- 
boat, though they were mingled with groups 
of their friends, who had come down to the 
beach to see them off. ri 

It is to a seventh personage, however, that 
we would introduce the reader; aman of tall 
stature and great length of limb, clad ina 
pair of “satinet’’ trousers, made evidently 
for service rather than for show, with a shirt 
of gray-striped kersey; while over all hung 
a coat of the peculiar cut affected by mem- 
bers of the Society of Friends. We say 
“hung” rather than “ was worn ;” for there 
wasan air about the man, and the garment, 
too, as if it occupied a place on his back un- 
der protest, having no business there. The 
same was true of the. broad-brimmed hat, 
which might be said to top his head rather 
than to cover it. It was as if they were an 
acknowledged violation of the fitness of 
things; a something to be soon deposed and 
sent into retirement, as really was the case. 

_ The woman at his side, on the contrary, 
wore her drab gown and closely-pinned scanty 
shawl about her shoulders as if they had 
grown there, and were part and parcel of her 
“very nature. The bonnet on her head was 
such as her apostate descendants now ridicule 
as the “sugar-scoop” style; and her whole 
take-up quite effectually robbed the figure 
of any of those touches of grace or piquancy 
such as most of us poor frivolous mortals de- 
light to look for in the gentler sex. She might 
have been comely, at some period of her life; 
but the features had long ago settled into 


rigidity, and the form developed into angu- 
larity. 

Two boys, who might have been called, re- 
spectively, twelve and eight years of age, the 
elder wearing the enforced garb under pro- 
test, like the father, the younger as prim and 
precise as even the mother could desire, com- 
pleted, this group, which was a little apart 
from the main body of their fellow-townsmen, 
many of whom had assembled to give them a 
Godspeed. 

“Thee acts as though thee’s in a hurry 
to get away from us, Gideon,” said the wife, 
in a cold measured tone. “I don’t know 
what thy neighbors will think of thee to see 
thee care,so little about thy family.” 

“T don’t care what they think,” answered 
the man, with an air of quiet indifference. 
“As for caring for my family, 1 think I’ve 
always tried to do my duty by ’em, and I sup- 
pose I love my children as well as men in 
general do. I don’t think it’s my fault that I 
haven’t lived very pleasantly with thee. We 
can’t seem to book at things alike; and I don’t 
know why thee should take the pains to come 
down here to the beach at all, when I thought 
our parting’was all over at home. Thee might 
have let the boys come.” 

“But I didn’t mean to let theboys come, 
without I came with them. It would look 
nicely, wouldn’t it, for Naomi Bunker to let 
her husband go to sea without coming to the 
Cliff Shore to see him off?” 

“That’s it! Always thinking how any- 
thing would look to outsiders. . Suppose they 
could get a peep at the inside economy of our 
household, and—” 

“Le’ me go in the Proteus with you, 
father?” interrupted the elder boy. 

“Peleg,” said the mother, sternly, “ why 
will thee be so rude and unseemly? If thee 
would only behave thyself like Seth, I should 
not have to be always ashamed of thy actions 
before folks.” 

“What’s the matter with his actions?” 
asked Gideon. “I don’t see but what he 
acts as any boy ought to at his age, if he has 
any grit in him.” 

“ Yes, of course, thee’d take his part and 
uphold him in his crazy conduct. Whatever 
Peleg does is always right in thy sight.” 
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“That’s not true. I’ve always loved both 
the boys alike; but I don’t like to see him 
snubbed as he is every time he lets out.a lit- 
tle of the live boy that’s in him. Thee can’t 
make Quaker preachers of both of ’em.” 

“No,” said Peleg. “I never shall preach. 
I want to go roand Cape Horn, and I’m go- 
ing before I’m a year older.” 

“Well, shut thy mouth now,” said Naomi, 
sharply. “I suppose I shall have to let him 
go, for he wont be suitable for anything else, 
if he don’t; and sometimes I wish I had fit- 
ted him out and sent him with thee in the 
Proteus.” 

“T don’t want him,” retorted her husband, 
abruptly. “ Or, at least, I don’t think he had 
better go with me. He’ll go to sea, of course; 
but I would rather somebody else had the 
training of him than his father. I think he’ll 
do better.” 

“My brother Shubael will be png away 
next spring, and he carn go with him,” said 
the mother. 

“No! I forbid it!” exclaimed Gideon, with 
a sudden accession of sternness. To impress 
his meaning more foreibly he seized his wife’s 
hand in his own. “Let him go round Cape 
Horn if he wants to—he’ll be old enough and 
stout enough next year—but not with Shu- 
bael Coleman! Mark what I say, not with 
him!’ 

The act of the captain was seen by his sub- 


ordinates, who were grouped with their re- 


spective friends just out of earshot, and was 
supposed to be a last affectionate hand-shak- 
ing, preliminary to a final start. It served as 
a signal to hurry up their adiewx; and truly 
it was full time, for both wind and tide served 
for the good ship Proteus to conimence her 


voyage. 

“ Farewell, Gideon,’ said Naomi, rather 
coldly. 

“Well, good-by,” he answered, in a husky 
voice, as if a shade of regret, not to say com- 
punction, touched his feelings for the mo- 
ment. But he hurried to the water side 
without any show of the deep feeling which 
quite overcame some other members of the 
boat’s crew, who found it very hard to tear 
themselves away from their loved'ones. His 
parting from his two boys, who followed him 
down to the boat, was much more affeetion- 
ate, and no difference could be observed in 
the degree of tenderness for the two. His 
statement that he loved his sons equally 
might well be believed; while the partiality 
of the mother for her last-born, Seth, was 


notorious to the whole neighborhood. He 
was, indeed, a child after her own heart; 
cold, impassible and calculating, with noth- 
ing of the open bluff frankness of manner, or 
the impulsive daring which distinguished his 
father and Peleg. 

A few final words exchanged with the 
owner of the ship—a plain old Friend in 
rough garb, who did not look as if he owned 
even a better suit of clothes—and Gideon 
Bunker took his stand in the stern-sheets of 
the whaleboat, with legs wide apart, in the 
attitude so suggestive of an inverted letter Y, 
and gave the word to his crew,in a firm 
voice, to pull ahead, An hour later, the 
Proteus had spread her wings to the favoring 
breeze, and was laying her course to clear 
Great Point. The broad-brim and coat of 
formal cut had disappeared from sight ere 
the anchor was fairly at the bows, and the 
captain was himself again, in dress as in 
speech and aetion. 

In the days of which I write, intelligence 
from absent whalemen seldom reached home ; 
the only chance for news being with casual 
encounters with homeward-bounders on the 
ocean. Thus it happened that Shubael Cole- 
man ‘arrived home in the Massasoit, and, 
after spending a winter on shore, sailed again 
the next year, while as yet no tidings had 
arrived concerning the Proteus. Naomi, in 
stubborn defiance of her husband’s parting 
injunction, fitted the boy out to sail with his 
uncle; and Peleg himself, only too glad to 
follow out his roving propensities, as well as 
to escape from the government of his mother, 
between whom and himself no warm feelings 
had ever existed, hailed with joy the pros- 
pect of emancipation. Shubael Coleman 
bore the reputation of a Tartar when on his 
quarter-deck, though at home he showed no 
character but that of the staid and demure 
Friend; but the youth, from day to day, im- 
patiently watched the equipment of the ship, | 
which was to bear him away on a career of 
adventure, and gave little weight to his fa- 
ther’s words spoken on the beach, which he, 
too, had heard. 

_ When too late, he called them to mind, as, 
striving hard te learn his duty on board the 
Massasoit, he met with nothing but abuse 
from one who should have been his guide 
and friend, as he was his near relative. The 
most contemptible tyranny and petty spite 
marked the whole conduct of Coleman to- 
wards his smart, ambitious young nephew, 
and it was a common remark on board, that 


Peleg Bunker would have found more mercy 
at the hands of any stranger, and would soon 
have worked his way upward under the com- 
mand of any reasonable man. But he was 
destined to a dog’s life where he was; kept 
constantly at the hardest of “ work-up jobs,” 
or the most menial of services, for which his 
only payment was short commons and “ mon- 
key’s allowance, more kicks than ha’pence.” 
Grown desperate from ill-usage, he deserted 
at an uninhabited island of the Galapagos 
group, preferring to take his chances wher- 
ever fate might cast them, rather than longer 
endure thraldom on board his uncle’s ship. 
He went ashore with others to collect terra- 
pins among the rocks; and failing to return, 
was reported missing. It is but justice to 
Coleman to say that he searched a reasonable 
time for the boy, and only gave him up when 
he felt satisfied that he must have perished. 

His ship had left the island but a few days 
when the Proteus, whaling on the same 
ground, touched there, and Peleg, coming 
down to meet the new-comers as they land- 
ed, with the intention of securing a passage 
somewhere, or indeed anywhere, found him- 
self face to face with his father. After a 
grasp of the hand, which expressed the full 
strength of parental feeling, Gideon asked, 
sharply: 

“ Got lost or runaway ?”’ 

“Run away,” was the boy’s answer; oun 
proudly, and with an expression which said, 
“As you would have done yourself, if in my 


“What ship?” | 

“Massasoit—Uncle Shubael.” 

“T thought it. My last words—but never 
mind. What do you expect to do now?” 

He had led his boy a little aside, out of 
hearing of his subordinates. 

“To go with you in the Proteus.” 

“No, that can’t be. You must wait for 
some other ship.” | 

“And why, father, can’t I go in yours ?” 

“ Because—well, I don’t want you—it’s no 
use to question me about it—it can’t be 
done.” 

And spite of all that the son could urge, 
the father remained inflexible. He brought 
ashore provisions and various matters to in-' 
sune the boy’s comfort, cruised in sight of the 
island a week, until he saw another ship 
touch and send a boat in, and visited the 
shore himself the next day, to find and bring 
away the record that Peleg had gone on 
board the English whaler Valorous, leaving 
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this farewell message at a certain spot agreed 
upon by the two. The Proteus then bore 
away for the Spanish coast, while the officers, 
who knew the boy and the relationship, won- 
dered at the meaning of it all; but Gideon 
Bunker was not in the habit of assigning 
reasons for his conduct to those sailing un- 
der his command. 

Some of his crew came home from time to 
time in other vessels, and told contradictory 
stories as to how the Yoyage had been broken 
up at Guayaquil, and the ship condemned, 
though most of them thought she was sea- 
worthy enough. But Gideon Bunker soon 
disappeared from the port, and no one could 
tell whether he went away secretly in some 
other vessel or went inland. He neither re- 
turned to his home nor sent any word either 
to his family or to his owners. But his busi- 
ness was entrusted to competent hands, and 
the proceeds of the sale of the Proteus and 
her oil were correctly accounted for to the 
last dollar. Many years passed, and no one 
at home knew whether Captain Bunker was 
living or dead; he had, like many others, 
“strayed abroad,” and was spoken of as 
“round the other side o’ land somewhere.” 


Naomi Bunker, after she had ceased to 
look for the return of her husband, settled 
down into her hard formal ways, and reared 
her younger boy Seth after a standard of her 
own. She had never loved Gideon deeply, 
though she had, to all outward seeming, done 
a wife’s duty by him. Their union had been 
an ill-sorted one, and she was not likely to 
feel any great sense of loneliness at his ab- 
gence, even though it might be permanent. 
He had left property enough to keep her and 
Seth above want; Peleg was. providing for 
himself in his chosen vocation of a mariner; 
he was never a favorite with his mother, and 
the chances were that he would seldom trou- 
ble her with his presence. And so the Bun- 
ker family moved on quietly, without feeling 
much the loss of its head, who was gradually 
forgotten, or nearly so, by the majority of his 
townsmen and former acquaintances. Once 
or twice rumors reached home that he had 
been seen by some voyager, that he had taken 
a foreign wife, and had another family, and 
soon; but they had no stable foundation, 
and soon died out again. 

The Shepherdess, commanded by Peleg 
Bunker, lay at anchor in Nooaheva, 
ward bound, after a successful voyage. A 
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canoe with several men and women had come 
alongside from a distant bay at. the other side 
of the island, and among the party were a 
boy and girl, evidently of white parentage, 
at least on one side, whose rare beauty at- 
tracted general attention and many remarks 
from the erew and officers. An elderly man, 
extensively tattooed, like all the rest, sat in 
the canoe and declined to come on deck. 
Several times he called to the young people 
in the native tongue, and appeared to be 
urging them to make haste and start off 
again, as if he were anxious to reach their 
distant home before night. 

“ What's the matter with the old man?” 
said the mate of the Shepherdess to the half- 
breed young fellow, who understood English 
tolerably well. 

“Speak—hurry up—go home—my fader.” 

“Your father!” was the remark of the 
mate, spoken as half in ridicule of the state- 
ment. “If he is, who, for Heaven’s sake, was 
your mother ?” 

“ Mother—Nooaheva.” 

The mate, who had been joined at the mo- 
ment by Captain Bunker, was looking down 
attentively at the old gentleman in the canoe. 
The object of their scrutiny raised his face, 
and showed, spite of both tan and tattoo, the 
features of a white man. 

“I say, old shipmate!” said Peleg. * Come 
aboard and rest, and stretch your limbs a 
while.” 

A gloomy shake of the head was the only 
reply, as if he would not trust himself to 
speak. 

“ He’s a white man, at any rate,” said the 


mate, .“ Maybe he’s a Frenchman or Dutch- , 


man, though, and don’t understand English.” 

“TI wonder,” said Peleg, “ what circum- 
stances should ever. make a civilized man 
willing to bury himself on an island like this, 
among barbarians, and decline to mix at all 
with people of his own colur and faith? Un- 
less he may, perchance, have committed some 
crime, for which justice is awaiting him in 
his own country.” 

“Might he not be unhappy at home, even 
without having committed any particular 
crime?” asked the old man, in clear English. 

His hearer started with astonishment, and, 
at the same time, a strange thrill went 
through him, for there was something in the 
tones of the voice that carried him back far 
into the past. With an impulse that was un- 
controlable, he grasped the man-ropes at the 
gangway, and dropped quickly into the canoe, 
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by the speaker’s side. He peered curiously 
into the bronzed face, which now, for the 
first time, steadily returned his look. The 
recognition was mutual, and the rough crew 
of the Shepherdess, attracted by the strange 
conduct of their captain, saw, with feelings 
of respectful wonder, the mutual embrace of 
father and son. 

“ Your mother?” asked Gideon, with trem- 
ulous voice. 

“ Still lives,” was the answer. 

“ Does she ever speak of me as living ?” 

“ Neither as living nor dead,” said the son, 
quietly. 

He felt that it was no time for deceit. 

“You have been a good son to her? and 
Seth, too?” 

“ Yes.” 

“It is well asitis. Forget, if you can, that 
you have ever seen me.” 

“Are this young man and girl your chil- 
dren, father ?” 

“Yes. Icannot ask you to call them broth- 
er and sister, but they are none the less mine, 
and not less near to me than you and Seth.” 

Peleg, although a man of fine moral per- 
ceptions, and of strict rectitude in his own 
conduct, was quite unable to repress his feel- 
ings of nataral affection for his father, spite 
of all his wrong-doing. He was old enough 
when the Proteus sailed to realize that his 
parents were unhappy with each other, and 
that his father’s home had never been made 
what it should have been. He knew intui- 
tively that it was this which had driven him 
to stay away from it, and that the knowledge 
of his own ill-treatment on board the Massa- 
soit, where he had been sent in very spite 
and defiance of his father’s last expressed 
wish, was the last straw that had broken thé 
back of forgiving endurance. It-was in pur- 
suance of his purpose to wind up the voyage 
and banish himself forever from his native 
land, that he had wished to leave his boy 
behind to be taken off the desolate island by 

some other vessel. The worst feature of the 
case was, the foreign wife and children, to 
which his father had honestly pleaded guilty. 

It were useless, he well knew, to urge him 
now to sever the new ties and go home. In- 
deed, to Peleg Bunker’s moral perceptions, it 
would not be right to ask it, and most cer- 
tainly cculd not conduce to the happiness of 
either parent. It was better as it was. His 
father’s words, “ Forget, if you can, that you 
have ever seen me,” had all the force of a 
command, 
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Bat it could neither be forgotten nor kept 
secret, for many had been witnesses of their 
interview; and it was not long after the arri- 
val of the Shepherdess at Nantucket ere the 
news reached the ears of Naomi. She sent 
for her son to come to her house; not a com- 
mon occurrence, for the captain had a happy 
home of his own, and the méther's tender- 
néss, such as she bestowed, had always been 
given to Seth. 

“Peleg,” said she, with outward calmness, 
but not so well assumed as to deceive the 
son, “thee has seen thy father. Is thee will- 
ing to tell me anything about it ?” 

Without concealment or extenuation, all 
the circumstances were made known to her. 
She made no comment, gave no sign of 
strong emotion. But from that day, Naomi 
Bunker failed day by day, and not all the 
kindness of both her sons—the one, ever kind 
from a strong sense of duty, and the other 
really loving her to whom he owed every- 
thing—could avail to save or sustain her. 
Before Peleg’s ship was again ready for sea 
in the autumn, he stood by her deathbed. 

“He wronged me, Peleg,” she said, when 
they were alone together. 

It was not to be denied. He could only 
press her thin hand in silent assent. 

An hour later she again spoke, almost with 
her last remaining breath. 

“But mine was the first and the greater 
wrong, Peleg. If thee—ever sees him again— 
tell him so.” 


The son promised with the hand-pressure 
and with his eyes. 

And within a year he redeemed the prom- 
dse faithfully. The old man, who was also 
drawing near the end of life’s journey, was 
deeply affected. He never expressed any de- 
sire to revisit his homé, but hé no longer 
wished to be forgotten, and the yearning of 
his heart extended ‘to Seth, for it was true 
that he loved the boys equally. The Shep- 
herdess revisited that isle of the sea several 
times during the voyage, and Peleg had the 
melancholy satisfaction of ‘closing his last 
surviving parent’s eyes in death, and of hear- 
ing him express hearty forgiveness of all 
who had ever wronged him. ‘The blessing 
he sent by the elder ‘brother to the younger 
was faithfully delivered, but had little value 
with Séth, who could never be brought to 


‘look upon his father’s erratie course with 


lenient eyes. This was the last conversation 
upon the subject; and though the brothers 
were tenderly attached to each other through 
life, the name of their father was never 
again mentioned between them. 

The descendants of Gideon Bunker are 
still to be met with by visitors to the island 
of Nooaheva, and, as fine specimens of phys- 
manhood and'womanhood, extort admi- 
ration from those who know nothing of their 
real aficestry, inelading, not 
their Nantucket cousins. 


O Bell and Grace! you are happy girls, 
The Christmas revel grand and gay, 

And each is lovely with milk-white pearls, 
Smiling and blushing the night away. 


Each heart is filled with its tide of bliss, 
Throbbing high neath its silken vest; - 

O, looking at gay young life like this, 
Living or dying, which is best? 


OD Bell and Grace! you will mever say 
All that is in your hearts to-night, 
But you do not hear the players play, 
Or see the dancers free and light. 


*You only hear the silvery tones 

Of one voice breaking the perfumed air, 
"You only see above all the rest, 
The clustering curls of his chestnut hair. 
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The revel is over. In your sleep 
You see one face, and only one: 

Faithfally doth memory keep 

The things he hath said and done. 


O beautiful Grace! let no jealous fear 
Ever disturb your peaceful rest; 
For the white snows of another year 
Will shield and covér your maiden breast. 


© beautiful Bell! your dreams may be 
Of bridal flowers and bridal lace; 
And very soon will your lover see 
The blush upon your happy face. 


Each heart is filled with its tide of bliss, 
Dreaming dreams in your maiden rest; 

O, looking on gay young life like this, 

Living or dying, which is best? 
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Tat, the world is rapidly growing prosaic, 

and practical, and common-sensical, I am 
more and.more convinced every day. All 
‘those delightful old superstitions concerning 
matrimony—the wonderful “tricks” which 
had such a mysterious power over the pro- 
voking uncertainty which envelops that de- 
lectable state—where are they now? Instead 
of romantically tying one’s toes and thumbs 
together and getting into bed backward, 
without speaking, to dream of falling from 
some prodigious height and being gallantly 
landed in the arms of some ravishing young 
gentleman—or lady as the case might be— 
who was to be the future husband, etc., etc., 
the youth or damsel of to-day who would 
rashly tempt the future, prosaically encloses 
twenty-five cents to Box 999, and receives 
by return of mail the exact image and super- 
scription of the future, “for better or for 
worse.” The latter has the advantage of 
tangibility. Dreams are.such visionary things 
that he might not be quite positive when the 
original. made his appearance;. but armed 
with a photograph, one could go through a 
crowd in an astonishingly short time, setting 
his anxiety at rest concerning the possible 
presence of his “ fate” by quietly comparing 
it with the faces, taking them by lines or 
groups, for convenience. But alas! thismode 
has also its disadvantages. When you find 
half a dozen of your particular female friends 
have each a picture as like yours as one pea 
is like another, you cannot well help being a 
little exercised in your mind as to whether 
your six friends are going to die young, or 
vice versa; or, if possibly you are not all des- 
tined to emigrate, to Utah some fine day. 
But the story I started to tell has nothing 
to do with such matter-of-fact revelations as 
card photographs profess to make. It belongs 
to quite another and altogether more ro- 
mantic era. 

Possibly, in the more remote regions, these 
delightful old superstitions are still believed 
in and practised; I do not know. I only 
know that once—no matter how many years 
ago, the writer, and a score or more of other 
girls of a very susceptible age, used to con- 
gregate at Aunt Mollie Norton’s upon every 
possible opportunity, to listen, open-eyed and 
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eared, to the wonderful instances which had 
come within the personal knowledge of this 
remarkable woman, where future wives or 
husbands, oftenest the latter, had appeared 
in answer to some mysterious performance 
or incantation, known under the general 
name of “ tricks,” 

Now Aunt Mollie was a perfect encyclo- 
pedia of tricks. She knew more, and better, 
and surer ones, than every one else I ever 
knew put together. From holding a mirror 
over an open well thirty minutes before mid- 
day on the twentieth of June, and beholding, 
just as the clock struck twelve, the face of 
the To Be in the glass, down to swallowing a 
spoonful of salt, without speaking—I know 
of acertain person who tried it once, and 
didn’t feel particularly like speaking for sev- 
eral never-to-be-forgotten hours—and dream- 
ing of being overwhelmed with thirst, and 
served with water by the aforesaid To Be, 
we all believed the “ tricks ” most religiously, 
substantiated as they were by numberless 
instances which had “ come true,” and which 
she repeated frequently for the perfecting of 
our faith. I think she believed them most 
conscientiously herself, and I am quite as posi- 
tive that we did, till repeated failures made us 
disgusted with the whole thing. We bought 
our wisdom by experience, and bought it. 
early, forI think no one of us was over six- 
teen, but there was a fascination, a strange 
weird sort of fascination, about those old 
charms and superstitions of twenty years 
ago, which can never be quite forgotten by 
one who had once entertained them. How 
they come back to me now, an endless pro- 
cession, through the silence and dust of the 
dead years! But I have time to note only 
one, now, and the others must “down” to 
their graves again. 

Among Aunt Mollie’s repertoire was one 
which was—and I still think deservedly— 
a universal favorite. The materials and 
modus operandi were as follows: 

First, a tumbler of clear spring water was 
set in asunny window at precisely half an 
hour before twelve o’clock. Then the white 
of an egg was lightly beaten and poured in 
the glass. It would lie in the bottom of the 
tumbler a while, and then slowly rise in 
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pretty fantastic shapes, which were supposed 
to take the form of the special implements 
of labor of which the operator should earn 
his bread. Of course th® said operator must 
not speak during all the performance. This 
was absolutely essential to the success of the 
experiment. The opening of the lips would 
at once break the spell. I have sometimes, 
in these later years, observed instances where 
the same thing was accomplished by the 
same means. 

Living in a seaport town, where the am- 
bition of all the boys was to be captains, and 
of all the girls to be captains’ wives, a ship 
was, naturally enough, the favorite form 
which, by the aid of a strong fancy, rose to 
our delighted and watchful visions. But 
only one of us was ever quite sure that hers 
wasaship. The figures might just as well 
have been anything else, I candidly confess. 
: But there was no disputing the pretty sym- 
metrical craft that rose, its delicate lines, and 
spars, and filmy sails clearly outlined against 
the soft golden glow of midday, in Angie 
Barber’s tumbler. We were all half wild 
with delight, and Angie, not daring to speak, 
sat with darkening eyes and flushed cheeks, 
gazing with a sort of ecstatic awe as the beau- 
tiful thing grew in grace and proportions. 
It was a most admirable counterfeit, and to 
our minds a “ confirmation strong as proofs 
of holy writ,” that our pretty Angie was to 
be a captain’s bride. Angie herself accepted 
it as a sure and irrevocable fact, and grew 
cool and reserved towards young Will Ash- 
ley, who, all we girls knew, loved her with all 
his large honest heart, and had done so ever 
since the Nereus went to pieces outside the 
bar, and Angie, a drenched, pallid, miserable 
little thing, was washed ashore on the flats 
below his father’s farm. She was scarcely 
eight years old then, and very small and 
slight for that age, and the strong lithe- 
limbed lad of seventeen found no difficulty 
in carrying her in his arms across the spongy 
marsh, and up the broad winding upland to 
his father’s house. 

This had been the first we had any of us 
known of Angie Barber, but I think it seemed 
to us all as if we had been acquainted with 
her always. She had crept into our hearts 
through the sad sorrow that had so suddenly 
bereft her of father and mother, brother and 
sister. Of all the Nereus brought across the 
seas, only three sailors escaped the cruel 
fury of the storm, and our little Angie, whom 
some one had lashed to a bit of spar. From one 
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of the sailors, and from what Angie could her- 
self tell, we learned this much of her history: 

Mr. Barber was himself an American, but 
had married some ten years previously, a 
charming little German girl whose parents 
were on a visit to this country. Having no 
near relations, he returned with his wife’s 
friends to their home some six months later. 
There they had lived till the death of Mrs. 
Barber’s parents made het willing to leave 
her native land for her husband's. But neith- 
er of them ever reached it, and of their three 
children, only Angie, the eldest, was saved, 

I never remember when she was not love- 
ly, with her soft creamy complexion and 
wild-rose bloom. But as she advanced to 
womanhood, every one exclaimed how pretty 
she grew, as well. She had the soft flaxen- 
brown curls and milk-and-rose complexion 
of her mother, with the frank smile and 
changeful brown eyes which had made her 
father’s face winning and attractive to a 
more than ordinary degree. 

I believe I was accused of romantic pro- 
clivities very early in life. Indeed, I eannot 
remember so far back that the happiest mo- 
ments of my life were not those of castle- 
building. ‘No childish plays or companion- 
ships were ever half so fascinating to'me as 
the luxury of getting away by myself in the 
garret, or the grove at the foot of the mead- 
ow, and planning all manner of possible and 
impossible futures for those I knew; and 
sometimes, when short of subjects, I have a 
very distinct recollection of manufacturing 
them for the occasion, and very real they 
were to me, too. Of course I wouldn’t do 
such a thing now, so I think there was a 
slight feeling of regret mingled with my 
pleasure at the sight of Angie’s “ship.” I 
cordially wished her to have the best place, 
the most enviable future; and this seemed to 
me then to be. But still I did not quite like 
to see the fair structure I had builded so 
carefully, thus unceremoniously demolished. 
When afterwards I saw how reserved she 
grew towards Will, and the look half of pain 
and half of vexation which would cloud his 
bright olive face when the girls hinted of 
“ Angie’s captain,” I grew quite disgusted 
with “tricks” in general, and this one in 
particular. But still I had not lost my faith 
in it in the least, and the only satisfactory 
solution of the difficulty to which I could 
come was for Will Ashley to go to sea. I 
hinted something of it to him once. He 
drew himself. up with a slight shiver: 
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“Don’t you remember, Bess,” he said, 
“that John and Harry” (these were his 
brothers) “ both went down under its treach- 
erous waves? No! I’ll never go out of sight 
of terra firma, if I can help it!’ 

Soon after this there came to Marion a 
party of summer tourists. There were, I 
think, nine of them, though the original 
party had consisted of but six. ‘The remain- 
ing three had been picked up at different 
places, and were alike strangers to each other 
aud to themselves. Among these latter was 
Captain Launcelot Gifford, a handsome dash- 
ing sort of fellow, with plenty of assurance, 
an easy genial manner, and a ready knack at 
saying gallant little nothings to the ladies. 
All women know that this is not the highest 
type of a man, and yet, owing doubtless to 
the native perversity of the sex, nearly all 
women like such a one. And so, though far 
from being the most worthy, Captain Gifford 
was the most popular by a great deal, of the 
strangers, at least, among the younger girls. 

I do not think any one of us felt surprised 
when we discovered that Captain Gifford 
began to evince a decided preference for An- 
gie’s society. It had somehow seemed from 
the first that he would do so. We had the 
good sense to perceive that none of us were 
particularly pretty or fascinating, except her ; 
yet I do not believe one of us ever felt envi- 
ous or jealous towards her. We had always 
asort of chivalric protecting love for this 
gentle beautiful little creature, thrown by 
fate upon our generosity, which prevented 
the growth or indulgence of any such un- 
amiable sentiments. 

Of course it occurred to us at once that 
this was “ Angie’s captain.” The whole af- 
fair had that delightful aroma of romance 
particularly pleasing to very young girls, and 
was, therefore, proportionally satisfactory to 
us all. But we could not quite make out 
how Angie herself felt about it. She grew a 
trifle graver, and though they ate and slept 
under the same roof, she and Will Ashley 
grew to be almost like strangers. Will was 
tiercely jealous of this gallant young captain, 
we all knew; but that seemed no reason why 
Angie should treat him with such studied 
coolness. For the first time in my life I 
found myself cherishing a vague feeling of 
resentment towards her. Certainly, the ten- 
der care and devotion of eight years deserved 
some consideration. I didn’t like to think 
our favorite guilty of ingratitude, but it cer- 
tainly looked strangely like it. I knew, also, 
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that it both pained and disappointed Will’s 
father and mother, though they said nothing. 
Angie had grown to be like a daughter to 
them, and it was not strange they had hoped 
she would be in reality. 

“What perverse spirit sent Captain Lance 
Gifford to Marion, to mar all our fair expec- 
tations?” I asked myself, angrily. I was 
rapidly getting out of conceit of the hand- 
some captain, you will perceive. 

“T think you are treating Will Ashley real 
shabby, Angie,” I said, one day when she 
had turned and walked abruptly away as he 
was just reaching out his hands to fold a 
shawl, which his mother had sent out, about 
her shoulders. 

To my perfect bewilderment she broke 
into such a fierce passion of tears that I for- 
got my momentary anger, and was over- 
whelmed with remorse, thinking my words 
had caused her grief. 

A day or two after this I met Will Ashley 
one morning, dressed as if for a journey. I 
think he knew, intuitively, that my sympa- 
thies were with him. He put out his hand. 

“T cannot endure it any longer, Bessie!” 
he said, a fierce pathos of pain in his voice. 

“You are not going to leave your home, 
Will?” I.cried, breathlessly; “ your father 
and, mother ?” 

“ No, Bessie; I am not going to be so weak 
or wicked as that. I shall not desert my pa- 
rents in their old age; I am all they have, © 
now, you know, to lean on. But I must know 
something of him! If he is worthy of her, 
and she chooses, I can have nothing to say, 
though God only knows how hard it is to 
even think of giving her up. I had thought 
of her so long—and—and I thought she 
she cared for me!’ 

He paused abruptly, and turned his: face 
away. 

“And so she did,” I cried, impulsively, “ be- 
fore her head was turned by that detestable 
‘ship’ business! She believes she must 
marry a seaman, and you will stay ashore,” I 
added, half vexed at his obstinacy in persist- 
ing to be a landsman, when the whole diffi- 
culty might be met, I believed, if he would 
only change his vocation. 

He smiled faintly. I realize now how 
puerile and childish my words must have 
sounded tohim, but then I thought them 
the quintessence of wisdom. 

“You will stay with her all you can while 
I am away, Bessie?” he asked, anxiously. 

I promised, and he left me with such a 
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fierce grip of my fingers that they ached for 
an hour. 


with adventares this particular morning. I 
had not proceeded over a dozen rods, when I 
encountered Mr. Chelmsford, the artist of 
the party sojourning among:us, and the old-. 
est and most reserved of them all. I had 
always felt a good deal afraid of him, and 
should have passed him with only a bow, 


but he stopped me by asking if I was in any 
particular haste, as if I were not, be would 
like to speak with me a moment. I felt the 
blood mount to my forehead, but I managed 
to answer intelligibly, I believe, though I 
had all the time a vivid consciousness that 
he was feeling greatly amused at my very 
evident embarrassment. 

“You are intimate with Miss Barber,:I be- 
lieve ?”” he asked, looking carelessly off over 
the fields, and drawing a line or two ina 
portfolio resting on his left arm. ‘ 

“O yes!” said, quickly. 


“She is a very lovely girl, very beautiful, 
too.” 
.“ We. all think so, sir,” I replied, with a 
little feeling:of pride in my heart, and ‘possi- 
bly coming into my voice.. I think so, for he 
smiled, a faint, almost imperceptible smile. 
“Do you know anything of Captain Gif- 


ford?” he asked, with an abruptness that 
made me start. 

“I believe he is of your party, sir,’ I an- 
swered, quietly, though my heart was beat- 
ing fearfully. 

“I never saw him until the week before 
we came here. But from the fact that he 


did come here with our party, I feel a little 
responsibility in the matter. 1 know abso- 
lutely nothing about the man, bnt I could 
not leave your pleasant little town with a 
clear conscience if I neglected to drop just 
the faintest hint of warning. Remember, I 


know nothing, but I advise the friends of 


Miss Barber to take some measures to ascer- 
tain the character and standing of the man 
before the intimacy proceeds much further. 
I only know one thing: Captain Gifford re- 
ceives letters from a lady regularly every 
week, directed to Launcelot Gifford, with 
the title omitted. A small thing, perhaps, 


and the lady may be his mother, or grand- 


mother, for aught J know. It will do no 
harm to ascertain, at least.” 

Ido not know how he read my thought, 
but he answered it promptly. 

“T noticed you did not like him, particu- 


larly,” he said, with a smile; “this is whiy I 
spoke to. you.”’ 

“I—I didn’t know you ever noticed me at 
all!” I exclaimed, in astonishment, And 


then I blushed, a foolish trick I have never 
quite got tid of, to the roots of my hair with 
vexation and embarrassment. 

“O, men of my craft. are obliged to keep 
their eyes open, and so necessarily see things 
which others do not!” he responded, care- 


lessly. But to this moment I remember the 
amused look in bis face, aud the fierce fire 
that surged suddenly threngh my veins as I 
realized the meaning of that look. It said 
as plainly as so many words: “ You are such 
a simple, unsophisticated, altogether trans- 
parent little thing, I saw through you with- 
out trying.” Which I have no.doubt he did. 

That night, remembering my promise to 
Will Ashley, I went over to Angie’s. She 
was not in, and Mrs. Ashley informed me, 
with a troubled look in her face, that she 
had gone out with Captain Gifford. 


“J think they are down on the beach,” 
she said, with a little unconscious sigh. 

“I came in to stay with Angie, to-night, 
and I intend to do so in spite of all the Cap- 
tain Giffords in the universe,” I responded, 
rather unamiably. “Now I am going to find 
them.” And I set ont. 

Now I must disclaim any intention of eaves- 


dropping, but when coming a little unex- 
pectedly within the sound of Captain Lance 
Gifford’s deep musica} voice, modulated just 
now to low, tender, pleading tones, through 
which ran a rhythm of fiery passion, I will ad- 


mit that I did deliberately stop, and as de- 


liberately listen. A clump of alders skirted 
the reedy sedge round which wound the path 
to the shore. These, and a somewhat ab- 
rupt curve in the path, hid me from their 
sight. It was, beside, getting quite duskish, 
and a sea fog bad come upon thesouth wind, 
and hung low over the water and the curv- 


ing shore. 

“There is no other way, darling, or I 
would not ask you,” he was saying. “The 
Ashleys do not like me, and will try to pre- 
vent your marrying me. There will be al 
the annoyance and trouble of opposition to 
you, and I—well, I shall quarrel with them, 


and there will be a state of ill feeling engen- 
dered that can never be overcome, By this 


. other plan we can avoid it all, and when 


their anger and disappointment has blown 
over we can return and all be fricnds again. 
Of course, dear Angie, I would not ask this 
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ef you if they were your parents But these 
people have no real claim on you, no real 
right to control or influence you at all.” 


“They have been so kind to me,” Angie 


said, in a faint voice. 

“One couldn’t help being kind to you, 
sweet!’ he replied, in his most fascinating 
tones. “But now Love rules. You belong 
to me; you admit, yourself, that fate has de- 


creed ji, and you ought to be willing to be 
guided wholly by me, since you know that 


your happiness is my only wish or thought.” 
Whatever Angie might know, I was not 
quite so sure, and resolved to have the bene- 
fit of the doubt. Stepping back a rod or 
two, I called in an impatient, uncertain sort 
of way: 
“ Angie! Angie Barber! where can you 
be?* Angie!” raising my voice, and coming 
swiftly round the turn full upon them. They 
were unmistakably surprised, as, of course, 
wasl. But I fancied, somehow, that Angie 
felt a vague sense of relief as she caught my 


hand and drew it through her arm. 
“T came over to stay with you to-night, 


and have been looking for you everywhere,” 
I said, carelessly. “I was nigh giving you 
up. Iam so glad [came down this path!’ 
I added, with cool satisfaction, which, from 


the glimpse I caught through the dusk, of 
Captain Gifford’s face, I fear was not very 


cordially reciprocated. 

We walked back to the house, Captain 
Gifford gay, and brilliant, and agreeable as 
usual, but Angie silent, and evidently strug- 
gling to suppress any outward signs of ex- 
citement. He soon excused himself on the 


plea of an engagement, and whispering a 
few words in Angie’s ear, took his leave. 

“ How chill and damp this fog is!’ she ex- 
claimed, with a shiver; “come up stairs, 
Bess.” 

I followed her up the wide old-fashioned 
stairway with a feeling of intense gratifica- 


tion, mingled with an uneasy sense of appre- 


hension. I had triumphed this time, but 
how could I possibly thwart his plans, if she 
persisted in listening tothem! The fear 
that he would persuade her to go off with 
him before Will Ashley’s return, made me 
actually faint with alarm and dread. I was 


not skilled in strategy, there was only one 
thing I could do. I thought it all over while 


we were undressing, and as soon as the light 
was out I began, trembling for the success 
of my experiment, but resulved to make the 
trial. 
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“ Angie,” I began, my heart beating so, I 
was sure she must hear it, “I think I. ought 
to tell you that I overheard something Cap- 
tain Gifford said to you to-night, bebind the 


alder hedge.” 
“O Bessie!’ she gasped, and then, as on a 


previous occasion, broke into a fierce uncon- 
trollable fit of weeping. 
But I had grown hard-hearted since, and 


80, instead of petting her, and reproaching 
myself, [ waited quietly till the first violence 


of her emotions, whatever they might be, 
had exhausted themselves, and then con- 
tinued: 

“TI was astonished at what I heard, Angie, 
and especially that you should listen to a 
proposition like that from a stranger. Bo 
you love him well enough to deceive and de- 
sert those whom you know, for this man 
whom you do not know? If you do, then I 
have no more to say, at least, not to you.” 

“O Bessie, you'll not tell him! I don’t 
think Pd mind if you didn’t tell him; I—I—” 
And she broke out afresh, and for a moment 


I was compelled to keep silence again. 
“If you would tell me whom you mean,” 
I began. She interrupted me fiercely: 
“You know I mean Will Ashley; you know 
it just as well as Ido!’ 


“TI don’t see why you should care about 


his knowing it,” I responded, hastily, and 1 
dare say with a little show of temper; “it 
couldn’t certainly be much worse than the 
way you have treated him of late. You'll 
never find any one else who will love you as 
purely and unselfishly as Will Ashley. But 
then, of course, you’ve a right to choose for 
yourself,” 

She caught my hand with a little shiver. 

“No I haven’t; don’t you remember that 
ship? It’s fate, Bessie, I can’t help it!” And 
her voice died away in a little sobbing sigh. 

I rose up, and leaning on my elbow, 
looked through the dim light at my compan- 


ion; but it was too dark to see her face. A 


strange thought had come into my brain, 
and with it I felt growing up in my heart a 
feeling of repugnance, considerably tinged 
with skepticism, in regard to the whole brood 
of “tricks,” one of which had made such a 
change in the hitherto happy life of my fa- 
vorite friend. 


“There is no fate about it!” I cried, im- 
patiently. 
Angie rose straight up in bed, her pretty 
flaxen-brown curls falling over her shoulders 


’ like a cloud, and clinging to my hand with 
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both her own, she cried in a startled eager 
voice: 
“O Bessie! do you think—do you suppose 


_ is it possible that there can be any mistake 


about it? You saw it, aud you know it was 
a ship.” 

“ Well,’ said I, doubtfully, the old super- 
stition rallying for a final struggle with com- 
mon sense, “there are other captains in the 
world beside him, and there's no hurry.” 

She sank back on the pillows with a little 
dreary sob. 

“O Bess,” said she, “it might just as well 
be one as another; they are all alike to me! 
And Captain Gifford loves me, and—and I 
think I'd better go, Bess.” 

“ Angie Barber, what do you know about 
Launcelot Gifford, anyway?” I demanded, 
losing patience again. 

“Only what he says, of eourse. But what 
reason would he have for telling me a false- 
hood ?” she asked, innocently. “ His father 
is a large ship-owner, and he himself, owns 
one, the ‘Starling,’ of which he is captain. 
He is having it overhauled and put in thor- 
ough repair just now. He expects to sail for 
South America in mpeetnn, and that is 
why—” 

“See here, Angie,” abruptly, 
“promise me you'll not take any decisive 
step till—” I paused, I didn’t want lrer to 
know why Will Ashley had gone away, or 
that I knew aught of his going—* till I have 
achance to find out,” I substituted. “You 
can put it off a week, and in that time—” 

“O Bess, it was to be to-morrow night!” 
she cried out, sharply, and with a = con- 
vulsive shiver. 

I saw no other way, and so I told ner what 
Mr. Chelmsford had said to me. She was 
sobbing and trembling convulsively when I 
finished, but she grew calm after a while, and 
we arranged that she should go home with 
me in the morning and stay two days. I 
hoped Will would return in this time, though 
of course I didn’t tell her so. 

Well, Angie went home with me according 
to agreement, and though she was nervous 
and excited, we got through the day finely. 
I knew she was fearing and dreading the 
evening, and so, too, was I. 

“If only Will would come!” I said to my- 
self a hundred times that day. We had just 
risen from the supper-table when Captain 
Gifford came to the door. He asked for An- 
gie, but I told him she was ill, and really she 
looked so, with the boft color all gone qut of 


her cheeks} and so he had to come in. Two 
or three of the girls happened in, and pres- 
ently, very much to my astonishment, Mr. 
Chelmsford called. As we were passing 
through the hall on our way to the parlor, he 
said, speaking very low: 

“You know what I mentioned to you yes- 
terday? Have you been a faithful little du- 
enna?” 

“T haven’t left her,” I replied, quickly. 

“And well for her that you have not, I 
think,” he responded, gravely. 

What was my surprise when I reached the 
parlor to see Will Ashley standing by the 
door. He had come in through the kitchen 
while I had been absent. He looked flushed 
and resoJute, but his lips were white, and 
had a pained expression about them. I saw 
a look pass between him and Mr. Chelms- 


ford, and a moment after Will said, trying to 


speak carelessly, but betraying the strong 
feeling surging in his heart, by the strange 
ring in his voice: 

“T have been in Manchester, Mr. Gifford, 
and had the pleasure of meeting your wife. 
She asked me to say to you that she should 
expect you home to-morrow. I told her I 
thought you would not fail tocome. A faith- 
ful husband makes it a point never to disap- 
point his wife, you know.” 

Gifford had risen before Will had said 
three words. When he had finished he said, 
sarcastically : 

“Thank you for your kindness, Mr. Ashley, 
as well as for the amusement afforded me by 
another member of your family, to relieve 
the tedium of a dull neighborhood.” 

Will Ashley sprang after him with a sup- 
pressed imprecation, bug the door had closed 
between them, and Mr. Chelmsford put out 
his hand. 

“ He isn’t worth it, Ashley, don’t soil your 
fingers with him,’ he said, gravely. 

Poor Angie! For days and days she lay 
like a child, as weak, and helpless, and un- 
reasoning. But by-and by strength of body 
and mind returned, and the color caine into 
her cheeks, and the light into her eyes. One 
day she asked me to tell Will to come in. 

“TI must go to him, Bess, he will not come 
to me,” she said, blushing. 

T do not pretend to know how it was man- 
aged, but Ido know that it was managed 
very satisfactorily to all parties, and that 
at Christmas Will Ashley became, prac- 
tically, “Angie Barber's captain,” and Angie 
declared, amid smiles and blushes, that she 
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never did, nor never should have loved any- 


body but Will Ashley, if she bad married 


all the captains in the world!” 

I forgot to mention that the only captaincy 
Lance Gifford ever held was that of a fire 
company in an obscure New Hampshire 
town, and all the ship his father owned was 
a raft, whereby he propelled logs down the 
stream in the season for that sort of work. 
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After this almost tragic result, “tricks” 
were at adiscount in Marion. Aunt Mollie’s 

star rapidly declined, and young men and 

women learned to “watch and wait” with . 
whatsoever grace they could command, 

Very likely some of them might have been 

better off if they had continued to wait; 

patient waiters, it is said, are no lose 


A 
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MAny years have passed since a certain 
Christmas eve when two travellers set foot 
within a public house situated on a much 
frequented highway of the State of Virginia 
which led through one of the passes of the 
Blue Ridge. This tavern, known by the 
name of the White Hart Inn, stood well up 
the slope at the base of the great mountain 
wall; near it were the church, the court- 
house and some other buildings; but no vil- 
lage was nearer than six miles. The resi- 
dences of several gentlemen of wealth and 
position were in sight from the inn-door, 
seated high up the slope on commanding 
spots whence could be obtained the most 
beautiful views of the Shenandoah River, 
and the valley, rich even in that early day 
with the fruits of husbandry, but richer far 
in the promise of plenteous harvests which 
a later agriculture has redeemed. 

These travellers were a man and a boy: 
aman of perhaps fifty years of age, and a 
boy who might have been six. The former 
was a thin and nervous, but a strikingly 
handsome gentleman, whose face was seamed 
with wrinkles, and whose black hair was 
plentifully dashed with silver-gray. He car- 
ried with him wherever he went, the impres- 
sion of a man who.had borne a grievous 
burden of suffering, and who had tottered 
beneath its weight—but who had still kept 
up good heart of hope, and was yet cheerful 
with its reviving influence. There was hope 
in his bright keen eye, hope in his firm elas- 
tic tread, and hope in the wholesome ring of 
his manly voice. Life had very many at- 
tractions yet for him, if one might judge 
from indications like these; and such would 
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have been the opinion of any one who might 
have seen him at this time. 

The boy was a healthy, hearty little fellow, 
whose face plainly showed him to be the son 
of the other. A week before, these two had 
landed in Philadelphia from a Liverpool 
packet; and those days being long before 
railroads, they had journeyed slowly thence 
by stage towards the inn where we now find 
them. Frequently, during the long and te- 
dious passage across the Atlantic, during the 
still more tedious and fatiguing transit by 
stage, and even as they approached near to 
the inn, walking along the road lightly cov- 
ered with snow, from the last etage-lhouse a 
mile below, the gentleman had talked in the 
presence of the little boy, as he found him- 
self alone with him, and had continually 
spoken of the enjoyment in life upon which 
he believed they were entering. The child, 
of course, could not comprehend all that his 
father said; indeed he could understand very 
little of it; butit seemed as though the 
emotions of the man, mingled as they were 
with sorrow, suffering, anxiety and joy, must 
continually find an outlet in speech. It was 
probably for this reason that he addressed 
himself to his boy in such language as this: 

“ We shall be home by Christmas, Walton.” 

*“ Yes, papa.” 

“ Home again, after twenty-five years’ ab- 
sence! Home again, back amid the scenes 
of my childhood and youth, which I last saw 
a@ quarter of a century ago! Great God, 
with what emotions that thought should fill 
me!” 

“Walty wants to go home, papa,” mur- 
mured the little voice. 

“ You shall; boy, you shall; and you shall 
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grow up to be a man where your father grew 
up before you; and, thank God and your 
father, you shall be respected and hon- 
ored as he was not. And why was he not?” 
The tone of the speaker became vehement 
and bitter in his soliloquy; he tore off his 
hat, and gestured fiercely with his hand as 
he spoke. “Ay, why was I not honored 
and respected, and why was I. driven out 
from the home that I had a moral if not a 
legal right to call my own, from the roof that 
had sheltered my infancy? I had commit- 
ted no crime, nor had I done dishonor to any 
one; nay, I had done nothing that was else 
than commendable. But pride, the devil of 
pride, stood in the way; and so poor Ellice 
and I had to go. Poor Ellice, indeed!” And 
pausing, he dashed his hat down passionate- 
ly, while the child he held by the hand looked 
up curiously into his face. “ Wasn’t it enough 
that I must leave my native land and go be- 
yond seas with that dear girl, that I might 
get the wealth which would give us name 
and position here at home? wasn’t itjenough 
that I should tire for years and years in my 
self-exile to this end, without losing her after 
I had made myself a rich man, and after this 
dear child had come*to crown my happiness ? 
O Ellice, my dear, darling, dead Ellice! what 
is it all, what would tenfold more be, with- 
out you? And O brother, brother, how can 
I ever forgive you?” 

The strong man dropped his child’s hand, 
leaned against the fence by the roadside, and 
hiding his face in his arms wept such bitter 
tears as only strong men can weep, while the 
boy pulled at his coat-skirt and begged him 
not to cry. Presently the sound of a bell 
ringing a cheerful peal broke on the stillness 
of the clear frosty night; and raising his 
head, the traveller saw the little church 
which was in a hollow at some distance from 
where he stood. It was brilliantly illumin- 
ated, and over the crisp snow from various 
directions he saw people by twos and threes 
wending their way to it. 

“On earth peace and good-will toward 
men.” With the recollection that it was 
Christmas eve came that of the angels’ song, 
heard by the wondering shepherds on the 
plains of Bethlehem long ago, and which the 
world has never since ceased to hear. The 
bitter spirit of the man was softened at once ; 
he took the child in his arms and kissed him, 
and then taking him by the hand again, pre- 
pared to go on. 

“ Yes—peace and good-will, I must for- 
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give him; I will forgive him. Why else have 
lreturned here at all? I might have re. 
mained abroad, and never seen his face 
again. Why should I seek him if not to for- 
give ?” 

He dropped the child’s hand again, and 

opening his waistcoat, tightened a cloth belt 
covered with, oilskin, that he wore out of 
sight around his body, 
. “Ah, my little Walty,” he chuckled: “ there 
is that in there which will make us honored 
and respected in any country, .even if our 
own worth cannot. Bank of England notes, 
my son, and great ones, too. All ours, Walty, 
all ours.” 4 

He spoke the words in ‘a louder key than 
he had before used; and they were distinctly 
heard by other ears than those of his boy. 
He had not noticed the dark figure that had 
skulked after him from the moment of his 


‘leaving the stage-station, keeping in the 


shadows of trees and fences; and he did not 
see the man now as he crouched behind a 
stump only a few yards off, peering out and 
listening eagerly. Nor did he know that he 
was followed directly to the inn by the same 
person. 

Within a few minutes after this episode, 
the traveller and his boy entered the inn. 
The clock had just struck eight. The land- 
lord met him at the door, and invited him 
into the parlor, asking what he would have 
for his supper, and if he would be pleased to 
stay all night. 

“Tam not hungry,” was the reply, “ but 
the child may be. You may bring him some 
bread and milk, if you please. As for staying 
all night—” 

He checked himself and walked to the 
window. The air was still clear and frosty; 
the moon was out, and there was no pros- 
pect of a storm. 

“Tt is only a mile further,” ‘he reflected. 
“ Walty is tired, but I can carry him if neces- 
sary. And Ido want to meet him to-night. 
My moods change so; I may be stubborn and 
obstinate in the morning. Let me meet 
him to-night, while I have so much of this 
charitable spirit of Christmas eve within me; 
and the result must be to reconcile us. Must 
be, indeed, if his heart has changed as I have 
heard; if indeed he did write me that peni- 
tent letter, asking ny forgiveness, and beg- 
ging me to return, which I never received, 
but of which one of his neighbors told me 
in Wales. ©, that I had received it! We 
might then have returned two years ago, aud 
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in this climate Ellice might not have died. 
But such regrets are useless, If my brother 
wrote such a letter, and if he still has the 
remorse and good-will that dictated it, we 
shall make this a joyful Christmas.” 

The landlord stood in a position to see his 
profile as’ he looked thoughtfully from the 
window, and thought he knew the face. The 
landlord was a very young man, probably not 
more than thirty-five years old; ‘and there 
was nothing at all about his countenance 
that would have recommended him to a 
stranger. But he had a fair name in the 
neighborhood, and nothing of a serious na- 
ture had ever been alleged against him. At 
the time of the departure of this traveller 
from the vicinity, twenty-five years before, 
the landlord was: a mere boy of ten years, 
and the traveller had now no recoilection of 
him; but he thought he did recollect the 
traveller. 

The latter turned and said: 

“No, we wont stay all night. We have 
but a little further to go.” 

The bread and milk were brought in, and 
the child began to eat. The father sat with 
him at the table, deep in thought; so deep 
in thought that fragments of a whispered 
conversation unguardedly carried on in the 
hall between the landlord and the man who 
had dogged the traveller hither, coming 
plainly to his ear, and plainly referring to 
himself, passed unnoticed and caused him 
no alarm. They were merely snatches of 
hurried talk, passing between these two; 
but pregnant with dreadful meaning to 
him. And still he heard, and, wrapped in 
his own thoughts, took no heed. 

The whispering sounded much like this: 

“—thought so myself. Where—from ?” 

“Winchester —stage. He’s got— Lord 
knows—lots of it—big belt—under his coat.” 

“ He wont stay—go to his brother's.” 

“You might urge—till morning.” 

“No—suspicion. It wont do.” 

“ Well, we—on road.” 

“ Yes—to-night.”’ 

The whispering then ceased, and the con- 
spirators withdrew from the hall. Soon after, 
the traveller impatiently rang the bell, the 
landlord returned to the room, and was paid 
the price of the entertainment that had been 
received. 

“Come, Walty,” said the guest, putting on 
the child's coat and cap. “Come, lad; just 
a little further, and then we shall have a 
long rest, I hope.” 
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~* Walty tired,” murmured the boy, and his 
head drooped sleepily. The father tenderly 
lifted him in his arms, and took his heavy 
head on his breast. The boy’s eyes were 
closed at once in sleep. 

“Tl carry you, then,” said the father. “ It’s 
not far.” 

“ Better stay all night, sir,” interposed the 
landlord. 

“No; I must get on. Good-night.” 

He left the inn, and taking the middle of 
the road where the walking was good, he 
went on at a steady step, little retarded by 
the weight of the child. He proceeded in 
this way half a mile, neither meeting nor 
seeing any person. Those who were not at 
church on this evening were at honie; it was 
a time of domestic rejoicing and festivity, 
and the fireside had its peculiarcharms. Fif- 
teen minutes more would bring the expect- 
ant wayfarer to his destination; he was 
straining his eyes to see the first glimmer of 
lights shining down from the high ground 
through the trees, when he heard an incau- 
tious step crunching the snow behind him. 
He turned, and a cowardly, terrible blow 
from the loaded end of a short club, falling 
full on his temple, struck him prone to the 
earth. He never stirred after the blow fell; 
he was dead instantly, as he lay there on the 
snow. The child fell from his arms, and 
suddenly waking, began to ery. A broad 
hand was instantly clapped over his mouth, 
and then both mouth and eyes were tightly 
bound with handkerchiefs. 

Two men appeared upon this scene of hor- 
ror, and two voices exchanged whisperings 

n. 

Kill the brat!” 

“It needn’t be done here.” 

“Will you do it?” 

“ Hang it, yes—by-and-by. Let’s find the 
plunder, and get this body out of the way.” 

The clothes of the murdered man were 
ripped open, and the belt taken off. One 
end of it was cut, and it was seen that it 
was filled with bank notes of the denomina- 
tion of a thousand pounds. 

“ Halves!” said one. 

“We'll see. Who the devil ig to get all 
these bills into small notes without exciting 
suspicion? You can't do it; and there 
shan’t one of them be changed this side of 
Philadelphia.” 

“ Halves, I say!” the other flercely insisted. 

“Shut up, damn you! You're making noise 
enough to alarm the neighborbood. I'll take 
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care of this belt; you come over to the tav- 
ern to-morrow night, and we’ll make every- 
thing satisfactory. Help me take this carrion 
away.” 

“ But the boy ?” 

“The devil take the boy! Here—knock 
him in the head now, and make no more 
trouble about it.” 

To this proposition, the other, sendesah 
somewhat sulky and obstinate by the claim 
of his companion to more than half the 
booty, absolutely refused his consent. High 
words followed, and at any other time than 
such a night the murderers must have been 
discovered with the body of their victim by 
some passer, But, fortunately for them, 
there were no passers; and presently a re- 
turning sense of the peril of their posi- 
tion caused them to make a hasty com- 
promise of their differences. It was delib- 
erately agreed that the boy should be taken 
charge of by the man who had thus far 
scrupled to kill him, and that he should be 
put out of the way in such manner as he 
thought best; that the body of the murdered 
man should be immediately disposed of; that 
the man who had taken charge of the prec- 
ious money-belt should retain it until the 
following night, when a division of the treas- 
ure should be made at the inn; but that the 
depositary should still retain the whole until 
he could go to Philadelphia and change all 
the notes into American money of so small 
a.denomination as not to excite suspicion in 
the mind of any one in the neighborhood to 
whom it should be offered; and that for this 
necessary service the depositary should have 
a reasonable compensation. 

So they agreed, these two worse than hu- 
man vultures, sitting there in the fence-cor- 
ner into which they had dragged the body of 
their victim, with the poor living child gagged 
and blindfolded beside it. Then they took 
them both up, the living and the dead, and 
bore them across the fields, still unseen, to 
the river, where the body was thrown in. 
lt drifte@down with the current many miles 
below the scene of the tragedy; and when 
it was finally discovered near the shore, 
hemmed in by a light barrier of ice, the rav- 
enous pike had mutilated the face past the 
possibility of recognition, even had there 
been any one to see in the features those that 
the unfortunate man bad worn a quarter of a 
century before. He had not been recognized 
by any person at Winchester; and between 
there and the place where he had left the 
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stage, travelling in the evening as he did, he 
had excited no special remark. There was 
no one to inquire after him; there was no 
one to miss him; and his body, when found, 
was delivered over by the coroner, after 
much investigation, to the grave of the un- 
known. A paragraph appeared in a Balti- 
more paper, shortly after, describing the find- 
ing of the body and its appearance; but all 
the comment that was made upon it effected 
nothing in the way of discovery. 

Nature and the elements seemed to work 
together to completely shield the assassins, 
The snow was much disturbed in the road 
where the victim fell; footprints were plainly 
visible an hour after, had there been any one 
there to see them, across the fields where 
the victim was borne; and on the river-bank 
where the body was thrown into the water, 
the snow was stamped and trodden. But 


‘another light fall of snow came down. before 


these signs, or any of them, were observed, 
and completely obliterated the traces which 
might have led to the detection of the crime. 

It remains for the subsequent chapters of 
our story to disclose how all this became 
known, and whether the retribution of God 
or men overtook the perpetrators of this 
Christmas eve tragedy, the knowledge of 
which, as we leave it, is closely shut within 
their own breasts.. 


Il. 


-Just fifteen years after this event—just 
fifteen, for it was Christmas day of the fif- 
teenth—Mark Darley took hig way up to 
Judge Cornbury’s, to pay his usual respects 
to the judge on this day, and to have a little 
conversation with his handsome ward, Nelly 
Bliss. If he had been asked to tell the truth, 
and if he had told it, it would have been re- 
vealed that Mark cared very little about see- 
ing the judge, but a great deal about seeing 
his ward; but since he was not inquired 
of on this head, we are led to infer this from 
what happened afterwards. 

Richard Cornbury was a judge, an aristo- 
crat, with a spice of kindness toward all hu- 
manity creeping into bis composition in his 
later years; for he was beyond seventy. He 
was a man of stately presence and fine man- 
ners; and his later life had been such an 
improvement on the earlier years of his man- 
hood, in the way of charity and thoughtful 
consideration for others, that he had quite 
endeared himself to his neighbors of all de- 
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grees. He was a generous liver, and loved 
tu have his friends about him; and Christ- 
mas was always celebrated at his splendid 
country-seat, which was in the vicinity of the 
inn already referred to, in lavish and note- 
worthy style. His wealth enabled him todo 
this; and as he continued the custom year 
after year, it became 680 agreeable to his feel- 
ings that he would have omitted it only for 
the gravest cause, 

His ward was no relative of himself, but 
was a niece of his deceased wife. She was a 
bright, willful, capricious beauty, beloved by 
numerous men to whom she had given a 
peremptory “no,’ and by many more who 
were not presumptuous enough to put them- 
selves forward with almost the certainty of 
meeting the same kind of treatment. She 
was quite young, with a fortune in her own 
right, and with a decided will and way of her 
own, which did not often meet with opposi- 
tion from her indulgent guardian. 

And Mark Darley? He was a young sur- 
veyor of the neighborhood, who had settled 
in it but three years before; a poor young 
man, making just enough by the exercise of 
his abilities to support himself in no luxurious 
way; talented, educated, sure to make his 
mark some day, his friends said—but poor. 
He had come into this vicinity from Rich- 
mond, where he had no family eonnections, 
being entirely alone in the world, and where 
he had grown up from a ragged street boy 
to educated and intelligent manhood, fight- 
ing the stern battle with the world that 
all must fight who achieve that remarkable 
success, It had befallen him since coming 
into this romantic Shenandoah region to 
meet Nelly Bliss many times, to become 
deeply interested in her, and to make in turn 
an impression upon the young lady. It was 
with an understanding well established be- 
tween them to the effect that they were to 
be married some day, that we find the young 
man upon this Christmas going up to.the 
Cornbury place. We will follow him, and 
learn the effect of his mission, and what he 
saw and heard there. 

It was a frosty invigorating day, and the 
snow crackled briskly under foot as he 
walked. The great lower hall of the Corn- 
bury house was laid with a long table, which 
was filled with substantials and dainties, and 
around which seores ef people were continu- 
ally feasting. Each place was supplied as 
eften as vacated, and jollity and careless 
good-humor prevailed. It was the custom of 
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the house to keep open entertainment in this 
style of old-fashioned Southern hospitality 
every Christmas morning, while the after- 
oon was devoted usually to rifle-shooting, or 
some other manly amusement, and the even- 
ing to a pantomime, or some such exhibition, 
to which all the neighborhood, old and young, 
were welcome, and to which they generally 
came in great numbers upon each occasion, 

Darley paused here and there to exchange 
greetings with friends and acquaintances en- 
joying themselves at the table; but not ob- 
serving the judge there, he ascended to the 
library and rapped at the door. The voice of 
the judge bade him enter, and he did so. He 
found the host and another gentleman sitting 
at the side-table sipping wine. The judge 
rose and shook Mark cordially by the hand, 

“A very merry Christmas to you, my young 
friend,” he said. “Have a glass of sherry 
with us. Major ‘Dycer, don’t you know Mr. 
Darley ?” ‘ 

Mark bowed, and the other made the least 
perceptible inclination of the head. The 
young man knew Major Dycer very well by 
name, and had met him several times. He 
knew that he was quite wealthy, and hada 
house near by almost as large and costly as 
the judge’s. Further than this, he had learned 
that Major Dycer was not over well liked by 
most people with whom he came in contact; 
that some years before he was quite poor, 
and compelled to resort to the humble occu- 
pations of poor people to win his bread; but 
that fortune had favored him, and since he 
had grown wealthy, he had become arro- 
gant and exacting, supercilious to those 
whom he formerly labored with, and intent 
only on his own gratifcations and pleasures. 
This was the substance of what popular ru- 
mor had to say; and the major’s worst ene- 
mies would probably have said nothing worse 
of him. His whole name was John Dycer, 
and many people recalled the days when he 
was perfectly content to answer to the call of 
Jack Dycer; but since his advent into ease 
and affluence he had intimated to some of 
his toadies that it would be agreeable to him 
to be known as Major Dycer; and that name 
had grown upon him, much to his own satis- 
faction. 

This man knew something of Mark. Him- 
self a professed admirer of Nelly Bliss, and 
determined to use every means in his power 
to make her his wife, he had learned from 
common report that Mark Darley not only 
loved the young lady, but that he was a fa- 
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vored suitor. Learning this, he not only 
shunned the young surveyor’s society, but he 
hated him with a most cordial hatred; of all 
of which the youth was perfectly ignorant. . 

John Dycer was an ignorant, proud, coyv- 
etous man, and having possessed himself of 
everything in this world that he coveted ex- 
cepting Nelly Bliss, his desire to possess her 
bad reached the height of inordinate passion. 
The proud, the supercilious, are generally 
blind to their own defects; otherwise, this 
man must have known from the start, that 
with his short squat figure, his fat sensual 
face, and his fifty years, he must stand a very 
slender chance of making a favorable impres- 
sion on the young heiress; and that he had 
only to be brought into competition with 
Mark Darley, who had youth, grace and 
manly beauty—to say nothing of mental at- 
tractions—to insure his ignominious defeat. 
But he was blind to his own defects, and 
blind to all obstacles that stood between him 
and the accomplishment of the one great de- 
sire of his heart. With the purpose of for- 
mally putting himself in the field as a suitor 
for the hand of the heiress, he had, half an 
hour before the entrance of Mark into the 
library, requested the judge to withdraw 
with him from the great hall below, as he de- 
shred to speak privately with him. The judge, 
although loth to leave the merry festivities of 
his guests, was still more unwilling to appear 
ungracious to so prominent and wealthy 
a neighbor as was Major Dycer; and he had 
immediately invited him to the library, 
where, with the door closed and the two en- 
sconced in-great easy-chairs, Dycer unbur- 
dened his mind. i 

“T’ll come to the point at once, judge,” 
he said. “I’m just fifty years old to-day; I 
am rich; I have got a fine house; and I have 
not got a wife. And that seems to be just 
what I want.” 

“TI fancy you are right there, major,” said 
the judge; and with a glimmering of what 
was coming, he rose and unlocked a ecup- 
board, to gain time for a little reflection. 
“Wait a minute; ah—now proceed ;” and 
he produced a bottle, from which he filled 
two glasses, pushing one to his visitor, who 
took off the contetits at a gulp. ’ 

“Devilish good article that,” he remarked, 
and pushed the glass back to be refilled. “As 
I was saying, judge,I want a wife. Your 
vard here suits me exactly, and I’ve called 
you up here to get your approval,” 

The speaker gulped down a second glass, 
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and wiping his mouth on the back of his 
hand, looked anxiously at the judge, who 
sipped his wine leisurely, and then held his 
glass up to the light. 

'“That’s genuine Madeira, ’69,” he said. 
“ The bullets that flew at Bunker Hill hadn’t 
been cast when that was bottled. How is it, 
major—pretty good, eh ?” 

“ Yes,” Dycer curtly growled. “ But how 
about the girl, judge—does the idea strike 
you favorably ?” 

“ How do you stand with the lady herself?” 
the judge asked, with some asperity, plainly 
resenting the familiar speech of the other. 

“T’ve said nothing to her about it; I want 
your approval first. But I hardly think she 
would like to lose the chance of such an ad- 
vantageous connection as mine would be.” 

The judge looked hard at the speaker dur- 


_ing the delivery of this egotistical answer; 


but he restrained whatever dissent he may 
have felt like expressing, and replied: 

Personally, my dear major, I have ever 
entertained a good opinion of you, and I have 
no obstacle to throw in the way of your suit. 
Nor have I any injunctions to give to my 
ward in the matter of whom she’shall marry. 
The fact is, she wont want to marry any one 
some time yet; and when she does, she will 
probably do about as she pleases. I have 
never yet compelled her to do anything 
against her will, and I don’t believe I could, 
if I wanted to. I have been too indulgent 
with her, I suppose; but she’s a good girl, 
and not to be spoiled that way. But do your 
best, major; you'll have rivals enough, don’t 
fear. Here’s to your success!” 

The judge had no doubt drank many sen- 
timents before with much greater sincerity 
than he drank this one. But he swallowed 
the wine, as did the major, the latter looking 
hardly satisfied by what he had heard. Be- 
fore he set down his glass to reply, there was 
a rap at the door, and Mark Darley walked in, 
as described. The young man took the glass 
offered him ‘by the judge, and had but just 
tasted the wine, when there was a light tap 
at the door, and Nelly herself skipped in, her 
face glowing, and her eyes shining with the 
combined effects of a frosty morning and an 
excess of good spirits. She coldly nodded to 
Dycer, who rose from his chair with a low 
bow; and walking directly up to Mark, she 
placed her hands on his shoulders, and said: 

“A merry, merry Christmas, my dear Mark, 
and many more of them yet to come!” 

The she drew his head down and deliber- 
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ately, but with energy, planted a kiss right 
on his mouth, 

. John Dycer looked on at this unexpected 
reception, and a sickly attempt at a smile 
erept round his mouth, instantly succeeded 
by a look of livid rage. The judge sat as if 
thunderstruck, then looked vexed, then 
amused, and presently let off a roar of laugh- 
ter that might have been heard almost any- 
where in the great house. The maiden her- 
self was as careless and unconcerned about 
this transaction as though she had not been 
4 party to it; but Mark looked pleased, con- 
fused and uncomfortable, all at once. 

“ Well, upon my soul, Nell,” said the judge, 
with a vain effort to look stern, as soon as he 
could master his mirth, “ it appears to me as 
if you were returning to primitive manners 
with a vengeance. Do you propose to wel- 
come all your gentlemen friends to my house 
in this way ?” 

“ There are just two that I shall welcome 
in this way, my dear old guardy,” rejoined 
the willful girl. “ One is Mark, and the other 
is yourself. And now, if you will be so kind 
as to excuse him, as I know you will me, I'll 
take the further liberty of taking him off and 
having a talk with him alone.” 

The door. closed after them, and Major 
Dycer threw off another glass and drew a 
long breath. 

“What do you think of that?” asked the 
judge, half way between amusement and 
vexation. 

The major ground an oath very fine be- 
tween his teeth, 

“T’ll marry her,” he muttered, “in spite of 
him, herself, or—” 


IIL. 


THERE was a little cabinet-parlor on the 
same floor as the library in the Cornbury 
house; a favorite nook of Nelly Bliss, to 
which. she now conducted her lover. Once. 
inside it, with the door closed, Mr. Mark 
Darley snatched her off her feet with an 
embrace that had much more warmth than 
formality, and did not set her down again 
until he had repaid her kiss with. compound 
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“You dreadful witch, Nelly,” he said, seat- 
ing himself by her on the sofa; “how could 
you do that?” 

“Just because,” she answered, with tears 
of real maidenly vexation in her eyes, while 
she was smiling at thesame time. “ Perhaps 
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you don’t know that that odious old Dycer 
really wants to marry me, and that he thinks 
he’s nothing to do but to set the day.” 

“Shall I wring his neck?” Mark asked, 
with much heat. 

“No. As I was going to say, he has made 
himself perfectly ridiculous with his smirking 
about me lately, though he hasn’t breathed a 
word of any such nonsense, and he'd better 
not. But when I saw him and guardy go up 
stairs to the library, I knew he was going to 
unbosom himself; and when I saw you go in 
there after the judge, thinks I, ‘Now what a 
splendid chance to show guardy and that old. 
reprobate how silly they are, and perhaps in. 
this way save myself from some of Dycer’s. 
persecutions.’ So I did it; but it was dread- 
fully embarrassing.” 

She pronounced the last words demurely,. 
and then wiped her eyes and laughed heart- 
ily. Then the lovers enjoyed an hour of very 
satisfactory interview which it will be unnee- 
essary to report; and then Mark entered 
upon the serious business of the morning, 
which he had been putting off, dreading to. 
mention it at all. It was to inform Miss Nelly 
that he must absent himself from her for 
two years. She turned pale, took his hands, 
and said, in an unsteady voice: 

“ Tell me all about it, Mark.” 

He explained briefly. He had received a 
most advantageous offer of a place on a gov- 
ernment exploring expedition te the western, 
territory, which was to be absent two years.. 
The offer was a very flattering one to him; 
the chance was one that might never occur 
again; the expedition would bring him some. 
money, but more in the way of fame and 
honorable repute, which was what he greatly 
wished. The thought of leaving Nelly for, 
two years was inexpressibly painful to him;, 
but he had thought, as his friends had all 
advised, that the chance was one which he. 
could not, or at least should not decline. Af- 
ter having said this at very much greater. 
length than it is here stated, he told her he. 
should leave his decision entirely to her. If 
she bade him go, he would go, praying and 
hoping for a happy reunion in two years,, 
which nothing but the separation of the. 
grave should dissolve; or, if she bade him 
stay, he would stay.. He would leave it en- 
sirely to her. 

Miss Nelly received this communication in. 
a very characteristic manner. She first: burst 
into tears, and declared that Mark should, 
not go, and that was the end of the matter. 
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She then said that if Mark did go, she knew 
he would never return, and denounced the 
government for getting up such useless things 
as these expeditions, and thought they might 
be in better business. Then she affirmed 
that there was no need of Mark going; that 
she had money enough for both all their lives; 
so why need he go? Then she sobbed and 
grew calmer; said she was a foolish girl, and 
didn’t know anything about it at all, only that 
she loved Mark—O, so much !—and hated to 
have him away from her for two dreadful 
lonesome years. But he knew best, of course; 
and if he thought it would be better for him 
to go, then he must, and she would try to 
bear it, and never cease to pray to God to 
bring him back safely. 

So that was the sensible decision of the 
matter. They talked some time longer about 
it, Mark informing her that he must join the 
party at Washington in a weck; and upon 
that Nelly asked him if he had his outfit 
ready. He answered,no; that he was to buy 
it ready-made, in all its parts—clothes, equip- 
ments, books, instruments and weapons, 
How much would itcost? Just five hundred 
dollars. She then urged Mark to let her buy 
it for him, or to accept a loan of the money, 
or take it as a gift. He smiled soberly, and 
called her a noble good girl, but shook his 
head. She urged and insisted, reminding 
him that she was rich, and could do it as well 
as not, adding that it would all be his in two 
years, when they were married, and that he 
might just as well have a little of it now. 
But he was firm in his refusal, and she ceased 
to urge him. 

The two joined the company below before 
noon, and Mark remained until the middle 
of the afternoon; but he told Nelly that he 
could not stay for the evening games, as he 
had importart business elsewhere. Before 
he made his respects to the judge upon leav- 
ing, he informed him of his proposed absence 
with the expedition. Judge Cornbury ex- 
pressed his hopes and good wishes in a few 
set phrases, while at the same time his heart 
within him warmed to the manliness, the 
courage, and the strength of character that 
were asserted in such a determination. 

“He is a fine lad,” was his unspoken 
thonght, as Mark left the room. “A fine lad 
—a very fine lad; I think Nell and her money 
might easily fall into worse hands.” 

He looked at John Dycer, whose red face 
was now beaming with excess of potations, 
and who was discussing the merits of a cer- 
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tain breed of horses with much unnecessary 
noise. The judge’s last thought may have 
referred to him; I do not pretend to know. 
But as the proposed absence of Mark on the 
western expedition had become pretty gener- 
ally known through the room, we may as- 
sume that the major had heard of it; and if 
he did not heartily hope that. Mark Darley’s 
scalp would besuspended in an Indian lodge 
before the summer was over, it was only be- 
cause he had taken too much liquor of vari- 
ous kinds to think of that charitable aspira- 
tion. _He wished it the following morning 
most heartily. 


IV. 


Hypocrisy has been called the most con- 
temptible of human weaknesses; but we all 
are hypocrites in lesser or greater degree, in 
one sense or other of the word. Not a day 
passes that we do not dissemble our actions, 
our motives, ourselves; whether for good 
purposes or otherwise, let each judge for 
himself. 

Mark Darley had practised some of this 
every-day common-place hypocrisy in his in- 
terview with Nelly. He had absolutely de- 
clined to use the money she offered him so 
freely, and had given her to understand that 
he was not the least in need of ‘it, that he 
had the means with which to provide his 
outfit; when the disagreeable fact was that 
he had not the money, that he did not know 
where to obtain it, short of borrowing, which 
he was sensitively averse to doing, and that 
the necessity which thus stood directly in 
the way of his cherished plans was troubling 
his mind most painfully. A false pride, 
which has often aud again been the curse of 
greater men than he, had forbidden him 
from accepting the offer of his affianced, as 
he might have accepted it in the same frank 
honest spirit in which it was made; and he 
now crossed. the fields on a short cut to the 
place of his engagement, absorbed in deep 
and troublesome thonght, and mentally 
anathematizing his poverty as he proceeded. 

A loud gruff voice from a clump of trees 
hailed him; and seeing a man emerge from 
it, he waited until he came up. He recog- 
nized him as he came slouching along in a half- 
sailor, half swaggering gait, as Bill Grains, 
a worthless fellow, known far and near as a 
fisherman and hunter. He was a rude bir- 
sute chap, witha tawny freckled skin, loose 
but poweiful frame and limbs, and a hoarse 
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voice that was not pleasant for a stranger to 
hear. Very little good could be told of him, 
if nothing criminally bad was known. He 
took inordinate quantities of whiskey, and 
was sometimes quarrelsome, but as a rule he 
was harmless and peaceable, 

“T say, young sir—” 

This was his invariable way of addressing 
Mark, making these two words very emphatic, 
as if he meant to convey a mark of great re- 
spect by their use. Mark had sometimes 
smiled at the grotesqueness of the expression, 
knowing that it was applied to no one but 
him. He had improved importunities to do 
this uncouth man favors; had often employed 
him as chain-bearer in his surveying, and 
had more than oncé volunteered friendly re- 
monstrance with him about his besetting 
sin. He was well aware that Bill regarded 
him with much partiality, and upon this oc- 
casion he rather expected to hear a drunken 
outburst of his affection. But as Bill ap- 
proached nearer, he saw that he was per- 
fectly sober. 

“J say, young sir,” he said, “ here’s a merry 
Christmas to you.” 

He held out his horny hand, and Mark 
good-naturedly took and shook it. 

“The same to you, Bill,” he replied. “I 
suppose that’s all? I must hurry on, for I’ve 
an engagement to meet.” 

“No, young sir, that’s not quite all; you 
just wait a minute.” Bill balanced on one 
foot and then on the other, and said, “I hear 
you’re going way out West for gov’ment.”’ 

“ Yes, I have decided to go.” 

“ Now, young sir, please don’t take offence 
at what Bill Grains may say; but he hasa 
notion that a man might be in want of mon- 
ey at such like a time, and no blame to him 
neither. You see, I know how it happens 
sometimes about there bein’ a kinder sudden 
call like, when a fellow hadn’t calkerlated, 
and—” 

“Well, well, Bill; cut all that short, if you 
please,” interrupted Mark, rather testily. 
“Allow that I do want money; what of it? 
You can’t help me.” 

“Would a thousand dollars be enough, 
young sir?” Bill eagerly asked, not heeding 
the remark of the other. 

“A thousand dollars! Why, it is double 
what I need. But why—” 

“Then here you have it, young sir—a thou- 
sand good dollars in gold eagles, put up in 
this here canvas bag. A little hefty, to be 
sure; yes, but you kin carry it. Take it, 


young sir, for Bill Grains’s Christmas gift; 
and if after that same Grains has rotted 
many a year'n under the grass, you happen 
to hear any whiffet.on two legs yelp that 
Bill Grains was a worthless scamp, you jest 
tell him he’s a liar, and I’ll be obleeged to ye. 
You needn’t halt a minute about: takin’ it, 
nor ax me why I want to give it to you, nor 
have any suspicious scruples ’bout takin’ it 
from me. Lord bléss you, young sir, there’s 
no man got any claim on that money or right 
to it; when I give it to you, and you take it, 
don’t you never fear that ‘ stop thief’ will be 
cried. Don’t think I’d make you a gift to 
bring you into trouble; no,no—not I. Take 
it with never a fear; I can’t tell you where I 
got it, but I hold up my hand here now, and 
call God to witness. I’ve got good right to 
give you that money, an’ you kin take it with 
clean hands. And as for the ‘ why ?’—who’s 
allers treated poor Bill Grains like a man? 
Who's allers been kind with his faults, and 
patient with him when he was in licker, and 
never willin’ to curse him for a mean drunk- 
en dog? Who? Just one has; you have, 
young sir, you, and no other man. An’ now 
will you halt over just one thousand dollars ? 
Well, call it borrid, then, if that'll make it 
any the easier to. take, and you can pay me 
when you want to; but I tell you a million 
dollars wouldn’t make this account square, 
Good-by, young sir; I’ve pretty much lost 
the knack of prayin’, but if I do pray, it’ll be 
for you.” 

He seized the young man’s hand, wrung 
it hard, and rolled off over the fields, disap- 
pearing in the wood whence he came. Mark 
weighed the heavy bag in.his hands, as if he 
feared that it would vanish; and to make 
sure that there was no deception, he untied 
the string at its mouth, and pulled out a 
handful of newly-minted eagles, shining most 
pleasantly to the sight. The whole affair 
had been so astounding that he could hardly 
frame his mind for deliberate thought; but 
as he pursued his way, the balance of his de- 
cision was to accept Bill’s assurances that he 
might honestly take the money, and to take 
it, as a simple loan, to be repaid as speedily 
as possible, 

Mature reflection confirmed him in this 
ppinion. A week later he had bidden poor 
Nelly a sad farewell, and made his adieux 
also to valued friends. He reported himself 
at Washington, and purchased his outfit; 
and a month later he had bidden good-by to 
civilization also, and plunged with his adven- 
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tytous party into the desolation of prairie, 
. forest and mountain, which for the next two 
years was to be their home. 


V. 


“Tre rolls his ceaseless eourse;’ 
though two years may appear an almost inter- 
minable period to parted lovers, in the pros- 
pect, yet it will swing roufid at last; and it 
certainly did in this case. The needs of our 
narrative have nothing to do with the details 
of what Mark Darley did and suffered in this 
time; they are contained in a black-bound 
public document before me, which any one 
can get by taking the trouble to write to his 
representative in Congress for it. The ser- 
vice was arduous, difficult and responsible, 
and Mark acquitted himself admirably, and 
won unbounded praise from the press, the 
government and the people, besides more 
substantial rewards. He found himself ac- 
knowledged everywhere as the man whose 
perseverance, skill and knowledge had made 
the expedition a success; and the fame was 
of that solid kind that outlasts life and makes 
itself known to later generations. But enough 
of this; we come down to another Christmas 
at Judge Cornbury’s, when Mark had been 
ten days returned, and by the pressing invi- 
tation of the judge had taken up quarters at 


his house. He had come back fuller in form, 


more manly in proportion, and bronzed and 
bearded; but unchanged in sentiment, and 
with the love of Nelly Bliss still bright within 
him. And Nelly, a little quieter, perhaps, 
with the effects of long parting, and the two 


years that made her so much the more wo- 


maitily, found in her returned hero all that 
her young love had painted him, and—but 
after that is asserted, why attempt to add 
anything further? It is only too true that 
all waiting maidens, after a like probation, 
have not been able to say the same, 

These ten days had sped happily away, and 
Christmas was come again. Two things only 
had occurred to Mark in this interval which 
he thought very remarkable; one of which 
was that Bill Grains sturdily refused to take 
back the money he had advanced to him. 

“Not a dollar, young and honorable sir,” 


he answered, adding another to Mark’s titles. 
“T can’t tell you now whyI wont take it; 
but I wont, and that’s flat. Without disre- 
spect, my young and honorable, I’d rather 
you’d not ax me why. You'll know some 
day; yes, I’m certing you'll know some day.” 


This was all that could be got from this 
odd being on the subject; and Mark was 
compelled to leave time to unriddle it. 

The other singular circumstance was that 
Major Dycer seemed still entirely oblivious to 
the fact that Mark and Nelly were betrothed, 
and expected to be united within the coming 
year. With acoolness which belonged either 
to the most brazen effrontery or the densest 
ignorance, he continued to press his unwel- 
come favors on the young lady after Mark’s 
return, as he had done during his absence, 
notwithstanding her peremptory refusal in 
each instance. He ignored Mark as entirely 
as though he had never existed; and the 
friends of the latter advised him that it was 
the intention of Dycer to force a quarrel on 
him and kill him. His conduct certainly 
looked like it, and the young man, smarting 
under repeated insults, would probably have 
precipitated the affair, but for the earnest 
prayers of Nelly that he would avoid all col- 
lision with Dycer. Matters stood in this 
critical posture when Christmas-day came, 
bringing with it a strange and dreadful cli- 
max, with the relation of which otr story 
will end. 

The ordinary festivities of the day at the 
Cornbury place had progressed as far asa 
turkey-shoot in the afternoon, which was 
held in a broad field a short distance from 
the house, A large crowd was in attendance, 


and the shooting had not been remarkably 
good, when the judge and Mark came over te 
the shooting-stand; and soon after Major 
Dycer and Bill Grains also appeared from 
different directions. 

“ Let us see one of your best shots, Bill,” 
said the judge, Bill was a noted marksman, 
and nobody cared to compete with him. He 
now advanced to the stand with his rifle, 
took quick aim at the turkey on the box an 
hundred yards away, and fired. The man at 
the box held up the bird, with the head sev- 
ered close to the neck. This was one of 


Bill’s common performances; but the crowd 
gave a murmur of admiration. 

“Let me try,” said Mark, as a fresh bird 
was placed in position. “I learned to shoot 
a little out on the plains. Let me see what 
I can do,” 


A loaded rifle ‘was handed him, and he 
fired with deliberate aim. The man held up 
the turkey, and a shout of applause greeted 
it. Bill's shot had been exactly repeated; 
the head was cut off close at the neck. 

“Good for the young and honorable!” 
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Grains vociferated, dancing about Mark, and 
swinging his cap. “ I’m proud of you, I am! 
There aint another mau in the crowd can do 
it.” 

“Tecan do it. Give me a rifle.” 

The speaker was Major Dycer. He walked 
up to the stand, aud took one that was hand- 
ed him. The crowd gathered closer, and in- 
terest and curiosity ran high. Dycer had 
never been known as a shot; but on the 
other hand Mark Darley had not been either; 
and some agreed that if one could shoot well, 
the other might, too, At any rate, he was 
about to show them. 

His first motions showed that he was un- 
accustomed to the use of the rifle. Instead 
of holding the piece vertically while springing 
back the hammer, to avoid all danger from 
accidental discharge, he held it awkwardly to 
one side. 

“Take care!” Mark shouted. 
pointing directly this way.” 

The caution was of no avail; the piece was 
discharged before it came to the shoulder. 
There was a groan and a man fell to the 
ground. 

A scene of the greatest excitement fol- 
lowed. The spectators thoughtlessly crowd- 
ed around the wounded man to ascertain 
who he was, and how badly he was hurt, and 
for some minutes there was nothing but con- 
fusion. Then the voice of Mark Darley was 
heard, in peremptory command to the people 
to stand back. The command was slowly 
obeyed, and the outward movement of the 
ring presently disclosed Bill Grains lying on 
a cloak that had been spread out on the snow. 
He did not appear to be bleeding, but was 
entirely unconscious, 


Dycer sprang forward as he saw who the 
wounded man was, and. stooping over him, 
whispered in his ear; but the whisper was 
not heard. 

Those who afterward recalled the incidents 


of this affair noticed that Dycer’s conduct 
seemed to have been very strange. He-did 


not exhibit any distress on account of the 
occurrence, merely repeating the words in an 
ordinary voice: 


“You are 


“It was an accident, gentlemen; I call you, 


all to bear witness that it was only an acci- 
dent.” 

His great anxiety seemed to be that the 
wounded man should be removed to his 
house immediately. 

“Come, boys, take him up and carry him 
right over yonder to my place,” he urged. 


“He’s been hurt through my carelessness, 
and I’m bound to take care of him. Bring 
him right along.” 

“ Wait till the doctor has seen him,” inter- 
posed the judge. “He may think it best not 
to move him any further than is absolutely 
necessary. Ah—here he is.” 

The doctor, who had been sent for with all 
haste, now arrived, and pushed his way to 
the side of the wounded man. He removed 
his clothing sufficient to allow an inspection 
of the wound, when his examination was 
very brief. 

“No hope at all,” he said, decidedly. “The 
bullet passed through the abdomen, and I 
think through the spine, for his lower limbs 
are paralyzed.” 

“Can he be moved to my house?” Dycer 


eagerly asked. 


“No; take him to the very nearest place.” 

“My people are making up a bed in this 
outbuilding, right here,” said the judge. “He 
will be comfortable there, poor fellow, and it 
is but a very few steps.” 

Dycer clutched the doctor’s arm, and whis- 
pered the question with startling eagerness: 

“Will he have his senses before he dies?” 

“Yes—most probably.” 

aWhile they spoke, Bill opened his eyes 
and groaned. 

“Lift him-up now, carefully,” said the 
doctor. 

“Wait!” said Bill. “ Where’s John Dycer?” 

They looked around for him, but -he had 
suddenly disappeared. 

“Have him arrested, quick!’ Bill said. 
“He’s a murderer, and I want to say it to 
his face before I die.” 

“You're wrong, Bill, about that,” Judge 


Cornbury remarked. “ This was an accident, 
be assured.” 

The eyes of the dying man brightened with 
quick intelligence, and he rejoined: 

“No, I don’t think he meant to kill me; 
he meant that shot for a better man than I 


“be, that’s a fact.” With the words, his finger 


pointed to Mark. “I saw it in his eye.” 

“ That’s true,” he repeated, as he saw the 
looks of amazement and doubt that his words 
caused. “But no matter about that now; 
there’s another crime that he’s got to answer 


for, and I want him arrested ‘fore I die, 


Have it done, Judge, will ye? And now let 
me tell you one thing—you needn’t look for 
him at his house, nor anywheres else about 
here. He’s astride his fastest horse ’fore 
now, and ridin’ like mad out on some of the 


roads. He knows well enough that I'll tell 
the whole truth, since I’ve got to die myself. 
We orter both have swung together long 
ago; but I’m overtaken at last, and I mean 
he shall be, too.” 

“ My poor fellow,” said the judge, “I fear 
you are wandering. What do you accuse 
Major Dycer of?” 

“Judge Cornbury,” said Bill, speaking 
slowly and deliberately, but evidently with 
pain, “you had a younger brother once, 
didn’t you?” 

The judge’s face clouded, and his eye grew 
sad at the question. 

“Yes,” he replied. 

“ What became of him ?” 

The judge looked about him, and saw the 
eyes of many of his neighbors fixed curiously 
on his face. He hesitated, and then said: 

“T must speak with humility and shame 
of the fortunes of that brother. He was a 


few years younger than I, and I loved him as 
a man should love an only brother, and 
meant to give him a share in our father’s es- 
tate, which the law gave tome. But I was 
too proud and high-spirited in those days; 
and because Walton married a girl of very 
humble family, though a good worthy girl, 


I renounced them and drove them from my 
house. God knows, 1 have bitterly repented 
it since, and tried to atone for.it; but I never 
could hear anything directly from him. I 
wrote, but got no answers to my letters. He 
went to England, I heard, and he is dead to 
mae, if not to the world.” 

“ Judge Cornbury, your brother came back 
here seventeen years ago last night, with his 
little boy, his wife bein’ buried beyond seas. 
He came back to find you and make up the 
old score, and he had twenty thousand pound 
. with him ina belt. Well, the short of it is, 
John Dycer and me laid our wicked heads 
together for that money; and as we couldn’t 
make out to get it any other way than by kill- 
ing the poor gentleman—we jest killed him, 
and threw his body into the river. Dycer 
struck the blow, but I was with him, an’ I’m 
jest as guilty as he is.” 

“In God’s name, can this be true?” the 
horrified judge exclaimed. 

“Sartin—every word of it. I’m dyin’, judge, 
an’ I know it; an’ if I go before God Almighty 
with a lie on my lips, then may he judge me 
without mercy. Jack wanted to kill the boy 
too; but I saved him and took him off down 
to Richmond. Then he grew up, and his 
blood showed itsélf in spite of everything; 
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and then he came up here, queerly enough, 
and settled down—and in short, him as you've 
known by the name of Mark Darley is the 
son of the man we murdered that night, and 
your own nevvy, Judge Cornbury. His name 
is Walton, too; I heerd his poor father call 
him so.” . 

The judge would have fallen to the ground 
with the emotion caused by these astounding 
revelations; but Walton, hardly less amazed, 
though with greater strength to bear the 
shock of these disclosures, supported him 
with his arm. 

“About that money,” Bill continued. “Of 
course Jack Dycer got most of it; and that's 
what’s built his fine houses and made him so 
rich, he, all the time, makin’ people believe 
he was heir to an aunt in the Ingees. All 
that he’s got is yours, Mr. Walton, and the 
law must give it to ye. My share, as I said, 
was mighty little; Dycer was smart and cun- 
nin’, an’ kep’ it all in his own hands, only 
dolin’ me out enough now and then to keep 
me still. Now you'll know where that thou- 
sand dollars was got. Young sir, I squeezed 
it out of Jack Dycer a purpose for you, he 
never imaginin’ you was alive. 

“T’ve nothin’ to say for myself; I’ve been 
desperately bad, and don’t deny it. That 
poor innocent gentleman has haunted me 
most ever since, and I’ve suffered dreadfully, 
just as I deserved to. Now I’ve told the 
whole truth; and before I die I'd like to know 
that Jack Dycer’s brought to book.” 

Bill was carried into the house, and care- 
fully tended. He lingered through the night, 
suffering acutely, and talked much more; 
but he said nothing to conflict in the slightest 
with the first statements he had made. His 
deposition was carefully taken down and veri- 
fied in the presence of a magistrate before he 
died, and the evidence was thus preserved 
upon which Walton Cornbury at once made 
successful claim to the ill-gotten estates and 
wealth of John Dycer. Within a month 
after this day, the law installed him as sole 
proprietor of his great possessions. 

A few words will suffice to tell the fate of 
Dycer. It was discovered by the sheriff, 
who went directly from the scene of the 
tragedy to arrest him, that he had just sad- 
died a horse and galloped away. A posse of 
mounted men was instantly called out, and 
fresh pursuit was made. The chase was 
continued for several miles, and then it came 
to an unexpected close, The fugitive rode a 
blooded mare, much superior in speed to 
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any of the horses pursuing, notwithstanding 
which he whipped and spurred her inces- 
santly. The spirited animal was at last driven 
frantic by these unaccustomed goadings, and 
bolting from the road-track, she dashed side- 
ways with great violence against a stone-wall. 
Between horse and wall, the miserable rider 
was frightfully crushed; and when the pur- 
suers came to the spot where he had fallen 
from the saddle, they found him drawing his 
last breath. He died before he could be con- 
veyed back to the scene of his crimes and 
detection. 

Walton Cornbury stood by the graves of 
his father’s murderers, and learned there the 
impressive lesson of this tale. It was beyond 
his ken, as it is beyond ours, to know how it 
seemed well to Providence that his poor pa- 
tient and long-suffering father should be hur- 
ried out of the world by a bloody death just 
at the time that life seemed promising some 
peace and rest to his weary soul; beyond our 
ken, because we have never reached into the 
hereafter in our groping, and our ways and 
our compensations are not His. But Walton 
could at least learn the truth of his words— 
“Vengeance is mine, I will repay, saith the 
Lord;” and his uncle Richard, humbled in 
the very dust and ashes of his pride by the 
revelations of that Christmas-day, and peni- 


tently acknowledging his grievous fault on 
his knees, also thanked God that so much of 
consolation was spared his old age in the love 
and tender care of the son of that deeply in- 
jured brother, to whom he hoped to make 
some reparation for his injustice to the father. 


VI. 

On the very next Christmas-day there was 
a wedding at Judge Cornbury’s. Everybody 
was happy on this occasion, aud the festivi- 
ties of the time were celebrated with double 
the usual zest. There was a brilliant party, 
there was eating and drinking enough, one 
would have thought, to last till the next 
Christmas; and there was a good long even- 
ing of that hearty vigorous dancing, which 
we have pretty much superseded by a kind of 
listless walking after music which we call 
dancing. When it was all over, and the new 
life of this man and woman who had been 
made one was before them, I am sure that 
they had gathered from the experiences of all 
these Christmas-days that we have been tell- 
ing about, something of the true spirit of that 
first Christmas at Bethlehem, which I trust 
we may all make a guiding star of our lives— 


“On EArTH PEACE, GOOD-WILL TOWARD 
MEN.” 


THE GIPSEYS. 


Tats singular people have long existed in 
Spain, and, although they are found in some 
other European countries, the accounts given 
of the Spanish Gipseys are by far the most 
satisfactory. They are estimated to number 
forty or fifty thousand individuals. The 
Gipseys seem to take naturally to a life of 
vagabondism, and usually live in tents in 
some out-of-the-way place. Wherever they 
take their abode they remain until they have 
stolen and cheated all they possibly can, 
when they remove to a new spot. Thesmen 
are horse-jockeys and doctors, and the women 
fortune-tellers, which profitable trades they 
ply with much energy and shrewdness. The 
young children of the Gipseys are very beau- 
tiful; but in old age, and even in comparative 
youth, they fade and become positively ugly, 
probably on account of their constant expo- 
sure to the sun, frost, rain and snow, as the 
case may be. 

For more than four hundred years the 


Gipseys have wandered over Europe, without 
settled home or habitation, seeming to have 
no friends and to give affection to no one. 
They do not assimilate, either in appearance, 
habits or religion, with the nations among 
which they chance to dwell. 

There is no record of the year when they 
first appeared in Europe; but they évidently 
are not of European origin. The Russians 
call them Zigani; the Turks and Persians, 
Zingarri; the Germans, Zigeuner; and the 
Spaniards, Zincali, which last name is thought 
to signify blacks of Zend, or India. Some 
learned men are of opinion that they were 
originally Hindoos of low caste who were 
expelled from their native land by Tartars. 
The Spaniards also call them Gitanos, and 
the English, Gipseys, from an idea that they 
were of Egyptian origin. The French give 
them the name of Bohemians, because they 
were first noticed in that country. The Gip- 
seys give themselves and their language the 
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name of Rommany,a word signifying The 
Husbands, and taken from the Sanscrit. 

The Gipseys appeared near the North Sea 
in 1417, and in Switzerland during the next 
year. They were in Italy in 1422, and in 
France and Spaiu not many years afterward. 
They journeyed in different bands, each band 
having its chief, or count, and even now this 
dignitary is termed in England the King of 
the Beggars. 

They were at first thought to be Egyptians 

and pilgrims who travelled about on some 
religious mission; and they themselves as- 
sisted the circulation of this idea by telling 
wonderful tales, which were for a while 
readily believed. Even the Spanish Inquisi- 
tion forbore to molest these wandering va- 
grants, and in Hungary they enjoyed freedom 
when all around them were slaves. This 
pleasant time for the Gipseys lasted about 
fifty years; after that their true character 
was discovered; they: were looked upon as 
impostors and professional thieves, and began 
to be persecuted. . 
' This people exist in nearly all parts of Rus- 
sia. Some of them procure a subsistence by 
trading and doctoring horses, but the greater 
number live a wild life on the extensive 
grassy plains, which contain wild game, and 
also serve as pastures. They employ them- 
selves in stealing and telling fortunes. Ex- 
treme cold seems to have no effect upon 
them, and they often live in light canvas 
tents among the snow when the thermom- 
eter. indicates twenty-five or thirty degrees 
below zero, Many of the Gipseys of Moscow 
are wealthy, live in style, and move in good 
society, which they are well fitted to adorn 
by manners and accomplishments. 

The Hungarian Gipseys are of a low order, 
live in filth, dress in rags, and eat the most 
disgusting refuse. Notwithstanding all this 
they are a happy people, and sing and dance 
continually, playing the violin skillfully. 
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Their occupations are much the same liere 
as elsewhere. Three centuries ago a portion 
of this tribe of vagrants made its appearance 
in England; but a war of persecution and 
extermination was waged against them, and 
great numbers were hanged. After a while 
‘the popular fury against them subsided, and 
the survivors, increasing in numbers, distrib- 
uted themselves over the country in bands, 
The finest looking Gipseys are found in Eng- 
land; they talk’ English fluently, and have a 
natural grace of manner. 

The police of France have almost entirely 


‘expelled the Gipseys from that country, and 


in Italy they refuse to let them stay two 
nights in a place. They exist in small num- 
bers in Germany, Denmark and Sweden, and 
are found in Turkey, more particularly in 
‘Constantinople. In that city the women 
pretend to cure children of the “evil eye,” 


“and to interpret dreams, and are seen in the 


coffee-houses as daneing-girls. They sell 
jewels, and, at times, poisons. 

The Spanish Gipseys were for a long time 
perfect vagabonds, and were often in secret 
connection with the smugglers. Even graver 
crimes than deception and robbery were 
committed by them, for life was often taken 
in their greed for gain. But this people have 
changed for the better, and at the present 
time they are more civilized, have more re- 


‘gard for mental culture, and are generally 


equal to the lower grade of Spaniards. The 
Gipseys have many eastern peculiarities, are 
strongly attached to their old customs, and 
on the whole are far from being progressive. 
Their celebrations of marriage are said to be 
very extravagant, singular and noisy. They 
are not destitute of poetry, but it is generally 
very rude, though at times containing beau- 
tiful ideas. Such is a slight sketch of the 
history of this strange and interesting people. 
M. H. 
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THE SON OF A POLITICIAN. 


BY A. 


CHAPTER XXII. 
UNDER FIRE FOR THE FIRST TIME. 


As a “veteran,” in °65, I was quite ready 
to look back and laugh at my feelings and 


exploits, the first time I was under fire.” Pos-_ 


sibly too, some of our “young people” may 
be inclined to langh—without being “ veter- 
ans.” They’re welcome, I’m sure. But I’m 
going to tell, as nearly as I can, just how I 
felt and what I did, on the morning of the 
5th of August, 1862, at the battle of Baton 
Rouge. 

Here the “ boys” of the 14th—all raw at 
the business—faced the enemy for the first 
time—an enemy in greatly superior force, 
too. But we were not “surprised,” as has 
been reported; on the contrary, rumors had 
been coming in for three or four days that 
the Confederates in heavy force, under Gen- 
eral Breckenridge, were advancing to cap- 
ture the city. 

Brigadier-General Williams of Massachu- 
setts, who fell in the action, had arrived and 
was in command of our forces, which were 
in position as he had ordered. 


We knew the 


STEPHENS. 


Confederates were coming, and expected to 
fight. Our camp was in the midst of heavy 
“ timber,’ some two miles out of the city. 

‘ For several days I had scarcely got a 
glimpse of Tom; but on the evening of the 
4th, he had run round to my tent, and I had 
gone out with him into the timber a little 
out of the noise of the camp. 

“Do you ’spose they'll attack us to-night, 
Tom ?” said I. 

“Can’t tell, sir. 
now, I guess.” 

“ They'll come then, sure.” 

“No doubt of it.” 

“ And they’ve eleven regiments, too.” 

Yes,” 

“And we’ve only five.” 

“ Only five.” 

“ Well, wont they wipe us out?” 

“ Hope not, sir.” 

“ But don’t it look so?” 

“ Depends all on the boys—how they work 
—you know. If they stand square up to it, 
we shall hold the place. But we Shall have 
to fight to do it. 

Tom—” 


Not before. to-morrow 
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“ Well, sir.” 

“T—hope you'll come out—all right.” 

“Of course you do! Hope you will. But 
it’s no time to be thinking of that now! 
We've got to fight, Guess.” 

“ Yes, Tom.” 

“Well, I mean fight, not funk. If you do 
show a white feather, Guess. If you do 
funk out, I'll never have anything more to 
do with you, never! Bear that in mind.” 

“O, don’t say that,Tom. I did feel a little 
blue, to-night. But I shall fight—I’ve made 
up my mind to. I shan’t funk.” 

“See that you don’t. And soon as ever 
the regiment is in line, you drop that old 
drum, and get a musket. There'll be enough 
youcan get. And then you just pitch in 
and fire. Stick to the ground and make just 
the best fight you can. And if there’s a 
charge ordered, you scratch in ahead. Just 
as safe there, as behind; safer too. Come, 
you used to have pluck enough. Do some- 
thing to-morrow worth telling your grand- 
children about. You, or I either, shan’t 
leave anybody to mourn over us, if we are 
killed. We gqugbt to be braver and fignt 
easier than these poor fellows with families. 
Nobody’ll suffer, if we do get put out of the 
way. And—if I should happen to get 
knocked over, the ‘ old cage’ is yours, Guess, 
when you get home, at the end of the war. 
Now go to yourtent. This night-air is spoil- 
ing you. Go to sleep, too. Don’t lay awake 
and get spoony. Good-night, now.” 

-night, Tom.” 

But I’m willing to admit that I have passed 
nights wherein I’ve slept more soundly. 

We were turned out at four o’clock. It 
was already light though (at that season), 
but wet and foggy. How vividly I recall the 
incidents of that battle-morning. We had 
beans for breakfast; or at least we were to 
have beans. I had just “ drawn my tin plat- 
ter full, and was looking around for a camp- 
stool to eat them on, when the pickets, post- 
ed in the woods some half or three-quarters 
of amile in advance of us, began firing— 
once—twice—then a whole volley. 

“The Confeds! There they come!” ex- 
claimed several. 

But there was no confusion nor uproar-— 
we were expecting them. I dropped my 
bean-platter and slung on my drum. The 
regiment was ordered into line at once—in 
front of the camp—a long, irregular, blue 
line, stretching away among the timber, into 
the fog which hung like a great white cur- 


tain in front of us. The row on the picket- 
line redoubled, and momentarily came near- 
er. We could see nothing; but now and 
then a “blue coat” rushed in out of the fog 
and reported the enemy advancing in strong 
force, driving the pickets before him. We 
had nothing to do but wait till they came 
up—through the mist—and they were some 
little time about it, too. Some will think 
this must have been a period of suspense to 
us. Not atall. Quite the reverse. The 
“boys,” with one accord, began to lament 
the “lost beans.” (Beans were a great rari- 
ty with us, then.) 

“Too bad about the beans!’ “ Beans will 
all get cold!” “ Wish I'd froze to my beans!” 
passed from mouth to mouth; one corporal 
offering to bet all his beans for the next six 
months that “ Old Nick” (Colonel Nickerson) 
had got up “this whole scare” to make 
something on beans. And this ultra opinion 
was even shared by several of his comrades. 

Scattering bullets soon began to come 
whizzing over, or striking into the trees with 
a spiteful “ pit,” “tat,” “sput.” At which 
some of the fellows would look up a little 
wild, then glance stealthily around to see if 
their “ wild looks ” had been observed. 

Sergeant Williams was standing a little in 
front of me, smoking with great coolness. 
“Never mind them,” said he, reassuringly, 
taking out his cigar and cocking his eye 
among the treetops. “Never mind them! 
They’re of no consequence! Too high for 
us!’ And before the words were out, a ball 
came and took off the third button from the 
front of his blouse, as neatly as scissors could 
have done it, anda deal quicker, It made 
him, as well as the rest of us, look a little 
queer for a moment. But on some one’s 
asking, “How’s that for high, sergeant?” 
all laughed, and Williams resumed his cigar 
as composedly as before. 

Some minutes passed, the noise in front 
growing louder every moment, and then 
with a sudden rush the picket-line fell back 
upon us. There was a crash of musketry 
amid the fog before us. The Confederates 
were firing on our line, not seventy yards off. 
Yet so dense was the fog that, even at that 
distance, we could see nothing but an occa- 
sional flash. They were over-shooting us: 
and our whole regiment now replied, firing 
by battalion at first, then indiscriminately, 
as fast as each man could load and discharge 
his musket. A perfect bees’ nest of bullets 
was sweeping overhead; but no one had 
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Guess. 


been struck, near me, thus far. I tossed my 
drum into a clump of brambles, and seeing 
aman drop his musket and skulk back, I 
caught it up and fired it—into the fog at a 
venture, and then stood with it at a “ charge 
bayonet.” 

All at once there was a lull. Both sides 
had stopped firing. And our regiment was 
moved, either backward or forward. (In the 
smoke and mist, I really couldn’t tell which 
it was.) But by moving some way we were 
behind afence, with the white tombstones 
of acemetery in front of us. The smoke 
and fog now lifted a little, and I caught a 
glimpse of the Confederates, a crowd of gray- 
coated, stout-looking fellows, on the other 
side of the cemetery. I suppose they saw us 
at the same instant; for they yelled and fired, 
allina moment, The balls came smashing 
through the fence, and several men were 
struck; one within a few feet of me. At 
first he sprang up, then fell over on his back, 
and then the blood came bubbling out 
through his coat, along the breast. A queer 
sick feeling came over me at the sight of it, 
but I shook it off, and ran to him to help 
him if I could. His hands were clenched 
upon his musket; his eyes wide open and 
staring straight up; he was stone dead. 
Nothing could be done for him; for, poor 
fellow, his job was over! So I cut the strap 
of his cartridge-box and began charging my 
musket from it. 

Back in the timber towards the left, they 
were firing away at a great rate, and we 
could hear the Vermont men cheering; we 
could always tell their open-mouthed hur- 
rahs. But there were no Confederates in 
front of us, that we could see; and the firing 
had stopped, Ourregiment was strung along 
to the right from where I stood, in knots 
and squads, some leaning on the fence, some 
lying on the ground, and one company was 
stauding up in line; and a little back, I saw 
several of the wounded men under some 
trees, with the surgeons about them. Just 
then Tom went by at a dog-trot, going down 
to the right, and seeing me ramming down 
ny cartridge, gave a grin of encouragement 
as he passed. The fog was rolling slowly up 
off from the ground, the smoke fading out, 
and the sun beginning to gleam forth a little. 
In front, but considerably to the right, a 
field had been cleared in the woods. The 
rising of the mist disclosed it to our view. 
Several mounted Confederates were riding 
across it, And just then there drove into it 
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at a gallop, a mass of horses and heavy car- 
riages, with bright steel-work flashing in the 
sunlight. 

“A battery!” “Rebel battery!” 
tery!” was exclaimed on all sides. 

How quickly they wheeled those carriages 
into line! Yes, they were cannon fast 
enough; I could see their black mouths—six 
of them pointing straight towards us; not 
more than forty rods off, either. The gun- 
ners jumped about them like cats for a mo- 
ment, then sprang away from before them; 
and Isawa grim face looking towards us 
from the breech of each. 

“ Down everybody!” shouted a voice; and 
the men fell flat. But I couldn’t get my 
eyes away from the muzzles of those guns, 
and sat peering through the fence with a sort 
of fascination — waiting. “Bang! bang!” 
the usual loud sharp report of brass howit- 
zers; and ashell howled over my head, crush- 
ing off a great limb from a tree behind me, 
which came swinging down upon the fence. 
The men now sprang to their feet, and in 
response fired a volley at the battery, and 
the Confederate infantry in the field and the 
woods behind it. Resting my gun on the 
fence, I took aim at one of the faces at the 
breech of the rebel cannon, and fired my 
second shot for the day; with what success 
I know not, fora puff of smoke from my in- 
tended victim’s gun hid him from view, and 
a discharge of grape-shot came rattling 
among the trees. ButI loaded again, and 
this time took aim at a man on horseback, 
an officer, probably; he didn’t drop, how- 
ever. Sol loaded once more, and getting 
good aim, fired—and he didn’t drop then! 
Little singular, certainly! But not to be 
discouraged, I put in another cartridge, and 
lying fat on the ground, pointed my gun 
across the lower bar of the fence. I had a 
splendid chance at him, as, all unconscious of 
his terrible danger, he sat facing me on his 
horse, and coolly eyed our line through bis 
field-glass. I did hate to kill him; but remem- 
bering my duty as a soldier, hardened my 
heart. “ You’re a dead man,” muttered I, and 
pulled the trigger. And jumping up to see him 
fall from his saddle, I beheld him deliberately 


“ Bat- 


. dismounting, one foot at a time, and then, 


instead of giving himself up into the sur- 
geon’s hands, he walked up to one of the 
howitzers, and pointing it himself, pulled the 
lanyard—and blazes! a shell struck the fence 
a few yards to the right, knocking over sev- 
eral lengths of it; and as I happened to be 
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behind one of these lengths, I suddenly found 
myself the distance of a couple of somersets 

to the rearward. I shall always think that 

Confederate bore a charmed life. I didn’t 

shoot at him any more; for by the time I 

had got myself picked up, our regiment was 

executing one of those manceuvres, which 

Colonel Nickerson, in his official report, called 

“changing front,” and which meant a rapid 

movement of some fifty rods to the rear, 

bearing to the right enough to get out of 
range of that battery. This “change of 
front” left our camp in possession of the 

Confederates, who burned it with everything 

in it; and that was the last of the “ beans.” 

General Williams now rode up, and by his 

order, the 14th began firing into the woods 
to the right. As he suspected, the enemy 
had been working round in that direction, to 
gain our flank. At our first fire, they rose 
up in great force and rushed out with a wild 
howl—the peculiar Confederate yell. Sever- 
al volleys were rapidly exchanged. The place 
was getting pretty hot; but the“ boys ” came 
square up to the work, and would have 
charged readily, if ordered. But instead of 
that, we “changed front” again, moving 
away to the right and rearward; and in do- 
ing so, came out into a road with a strong 
board fence full ten feet high on the other 
side of it, directly in our way. This stopped 
those in advance, and the others running on 
from behind, were all huddled together in 
the road. *Twas a rare chance for the Con- 
federates, and they improved it by firing on 
us from a battery planted some hundred and 
fifty yards down the road. This came the 
nearest raising a panic of anything for the 
day. 

* Out of this! We must get out of this!” 
was the cry. “Smash the fence! Down 
with the fence!” And the way they put the 
butts of their muskets into that fence wasn’t 
slow! I never heard a more terrific noise 
on any battle-field, than was raised for a few 
moments, from the smashing of those boards. 
Scrambling through the broken fence, we 
found ourselves in a cornfield. By this time 
the companies were all pretty well mixed up. 
And here, among the tall corn, I again stum- 
bled upon Tom, or rather he stumbled upon 
me, sitting, with my gun cocked, between 
two corn-hills. 

* Well done, Guess!” cried he. “ You're 
fighting, 1 see!” 

“Yes, when I get a chance.” 

“You've found a musket.” 


“Yes sir; and used it, too.” 
“Good! Bully for you, Guess!’ 

“Bat what does all this falling back mean, 
Tom?” 

“Means they’ve outflanked us. That’s 
all, Guess.” 

“ But we've lost our cainp!” 

“ Yes—confound it, yes!” 

“ But we aren’t whipped, are we, defeated, 
I mean?” (For the life of me I couldn’t tell 
whether we were, or not.) 

“Defeated? No! not much!” cried Tom. 
“ Shan’t be, either!” 

“Are we like to defeat them, Tom?” 

“Can’t tell, yet. Fight on, and see.” 

Here an order was passed for the regiment 
to recross the road. But before we had got 
out of the cornfield; the Confederates sud- 
denly fired on us with their battery; and 
their infantry, charging into the field, gave 
us a volley at short range. It was a murder- 
ous discharge. Full forty men went down 
under it, out of our one regiment. But there 
among the corn, we didn’t know at first, how 
fatal it had been. I saw only one man hit 
—poor Johnny McClure, one of my mess, 
who was crouching quite near me, when a 
bullet struck him in the temple. It didn’t 
seem as if he could be dead, for he lay there 
looking just as pleasant as when I was chat- 
ting with him a moment before. And the 
wound did not bleed, either; only a little 
bluish-red mark over his eye. Johnny was 
only eighteen, an orphan with one younger 
sister to whom he used to send all his spare 
dollars. Poor little Jessie, all alone in the 
world now, has shed many a bitter tear over 
that fatal shot in the cornfield. 

Crossing the road and entering the open 
fields to the left, the 14th was again diawn 
up in line, with the 21st Indiana thrown for- 
ward as skirmishers. The hardest of the 
fighting was done here. There were thou- 
sands of the Confederates, and they kept 
charging up and pouring in a heavy fire; 
and their batteries gave us grapeshot snd 
shell without mercy. We lost sixty men 
here in a few minutes, but stuck to the 
ground, and kept firing into the smoke—as 
fast as we could load, with a perfect hail- 
storm of bullets and canister shot flying over 
and all about us. 

A great many of us had always had our 
doubts about Colonel Nickerson’s being much 
of a fighter, himself, but he now rode right 
into the thickest of it, “cool as a cucumber.” 

“Stick to it, boys and fire low!” heard 
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him admonishing, as he rode along in front 
of us, with the balls singing about him. 
Just then there came a tremendous discharge 
from a Confederate battery somewhere before 
us. The colonel’s horse reared, and went 
tumbling 60 the ground. A dozen sprang to 
help him; but he jumped to his feet, and 
waving his sword, ordered a charge. We all 
leaped forward, pell-mell. There was no 
head nor tail to it, that I could see; it all 
seemed like one dizzy whirl of smoke and 
legs. I had but one idea in my head (and 
that was Tom’s), which was to “ scratch in.” 
So I scratched in—blind. Ran overa stump, 
first thing most, blundered headlong and was 
run over myself, by everybody behind me. 
Up again. Hurrahed; and ran by them. 
Was nearly impaled by somebody’s bayonet 
(accidentally, of course) ; aud a moment after 
was “run down” by a great long-shanked 
fellow-patriot, whose legs 1 caught hold of, 
tripping him up. Up again; and run on. 
Came plump against an unknown fence, and 
was actually shoved through it by the crowd 
behind; and while sprawling on the ground 
upon the further side, I heard somebody say 
the Confederates had retreated. I’m not 
joking. This was my experience in the 
charge, honestly and truly. 

By the time I had regained my legs and 
climbed through the fence, the regiment had 
commenced falling back to its former posi- 
tion. But the firing had all ceased; and 
looking down the line. towards the left, Isaw 
General Williams again, with Colonel Nick- 
erson and other officers. It was too far from 
where I stood, for me to hear what was go- 
ing on; but the two men opposite them be- 
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gan cheering, and we all took itup. He had 
been complimenting our gallantry, they said. 

The firing burst out again from the woods 
towards the left, as he rode off. We were 
ordered to load. Suddenly the cry rose, 
“The general’s killed!” And looking to- 
wards the left and rear, I saw a horse stand- 
ing riderless, and a group of officers raising 
another from the ground, whom they bore 
slowly and sorrowfully away. 

With the fall of General Williams, Colonel 
Nickerson went away to take command of 
the left wing. But the Confederates were 
retiring; and the battle was over, as far as 
we were concerned. 

Thus ended my first experience on the 
battle-field; not a very martial or soldierly 
one, I must needs confess. But I’ve stuck to 
the facts, and told you, as nearly as I could, 
how I felt and what I did. 

This ends the story of Guess for the pres- 
ent year, but the January number of BAL- 
Lou’s MAGAZINE will again resume the life 
of that wonderful boy, and finish his career 
in a manner satisfactory to our readers. The 
next chapter will be remarkably rich in de- 
velopments. There is a row in the camp, 
and Guess meets some of his relatives. 


The publishers of BALLou’s MAGAZINE 
did not wish to part company with so re- 
markable a character as GUESS, and engaged 
Mr. Stephens to continue his adventures 
through the year 1872. We are assured that 
our young and impulsive hero will meet with 
good and bad fortune, as he grows older, but 
all our young friends must read and decide 
for themselves,—PuB. BALLOU’s MAGAZINE. 


Ir was about the middle of last September. 
We had gone up to the Heron Pond, Rod 
Nichols, Tom Edwards and myself, and were 
camping out for a few days. September, by 
the way, is much the best season for that 
sort of thing—up here in Maine, at least; 
for the “ black flies” and mosquitos are gone 
by that time. Through the summer months 
they nearly eat a fellow up, if he shows his 
head in the woods and about the ponds. 
The “Heron” is the northernmost of a 
chain of ponds, or small lakes, some fifteen or 
twenty miles in length. The land bas been 
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cleared about the lower end of the chain, 
and at the outlet of the lower pond there isa 
“lumber-dam,” which flows back to the 
Heron. <A canoe can pass up, from the dam, 
through the whole chain. But after getting 
up to Loon Pond, and thence through the 
“ Sagamore ” into the Heron, the country all 
about isa wilderness. A heavy black growth 
of spruce and fir comes down to the shore of 
the ponds, and to the banks of the sluggish 
streams which connect them together. 

We had gone up in a “ dug-out,” as we call 
them, a canoe or boat made from a large pine 
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log by hacking out the inside. This one was 
about twenty feet long, and two and a half 
feet wide, on the inside, a very serviceable 
boat, and very easily rowed. Such crafts tip 
and roll rather easy though. Indeed, we had 
to sit pretty straight in ours to keep from 
flopping over. 

Paddling leisurely along, we got up to the 
head of the Heron, the second afternoon 
after starting, and camped on a high knoll, 
covered with low spruces, which rises ab- 
ruptly from the pond, near the mouth of a 
large brook. Our plan was to trap for mink 
up this brook, and also along the pond, and 
fish at our leisure. Our camp was merely a 
half-shelter of spruce boughs, in front of 
which we had set up some stakes and a “lug- 
pole” for our camp-kettle. In case of a 
storm, we had some rubber blankets which 
could be converted into a temporary. tent. 

It was a rather wild region about there 
though; and during the first night we heard 
such a variety of screechings and strange 
cries, that the next day we strengthened our 
position by building a thick hedge of the 
scrubby evergreens about it. This was easily 
enough done, by simply cutting them down 
and piling them around, which we did, leav- 
ing a gap for a doorway on the side next to 
the pond. 

“ Expect that does look a little cowardly,” 
said Rod, pointing up to this shrubby fortifi- 
cation, as we came up from fishing that af- 
ternoon. “But those were rather queer 
noises we heard last night, and I saw some 
big tracks down on the shore along the bog, 
in the mud. Looks as if there was large 
game around us. Bear’s tracks, I thought.” 

“Guess they wont get through our scrub- 
fence without our knowing it,” said Tom, 
laughing. 

We had caught a fine string of pond-trout, 
and just at dusk we shot a raccoon, which 
had come out upon the shore to dig for frogs 
in the mud. Our camp, inside the hedge, 
must have had a wild, not to say grotesque 


look, as it grew darker and the fire bright- 
ened. A trout chowder was cooking in the 
kettle, and trout was also being broiled on 
the coals; while on the other side, two quar- 
ters of ’coon, suspended from the lug-pole by 


birchen withes, were slowly turning and 
roasting. Our dinner would be a little late, 


on account of beginning to get it late; but 
we had a big thing underway, and by ten 
o’clock expected to be able to dine in style 
and have a general barbecue. 
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A mighty and far-prevailing odor was go- 
ing forth from our knoll, and unfortunately 
attracted noses not invited to the feast. 

“Browning beautifal?’ remarked Tom, 
turning the trout. 

“ Nothing like fat coon,” said Rod, basting 
the venison. “Only smell of this?’ When, 
as he was speaking, we heard a sort of snort, 
and jumping up, saw a great black creature 
at the door of our hedge, looking in, and ex- 
tending his ugly black muzzle with short 
sniffs, as if he, too, felt an interest in the ap- 
proaching barbecue. 

“Gracious!’’ yelled Tom, jumping up. 
* Look there!’ 

“Bear! A bear!” shouted Rod. 

“The gun! the guns!” exclaimed Tom, 
skurrying round. “ Where’s the guns?” 

But as ill luck would have it, we had left 
our guns standing at the gap in the fence, 
not two yards from the spot where the bear 
stood; and while we were blundering over 
each other, and finding this out, in marched 
Bruin, straight up to the savory lug-pole, 
snuffling and sniffing. No time for cere- 
mony! If he was coming in, we wanted to 
go out! Plunging into the green hedge, on 
the opposite side, we scrambled through and 
ran down the knoll to quite a respectful dis- 
tance. But the bear didn’t follow us; he 
had found better business inside probably. 

“He’s going through our dinner,” mut- 
tered Rod. “Guess he’ll find that chowder 
a little hot though !” 

We waited several minutes; he didn’t 
come out, and the hedge concealed him from 
sight. 

“ Let’s go round, still, to where we can see 
in at the gap,” whispered Tom, “Should 
like to know what he’s up to.” 

Stealing cautiously around to the other 
side, we crept up toward the gap, and beheld 
Bruin sitting by the fire, devouring the ’coon. 
A few mouthfuls more, and he had finished 
it. Then, sniffing at the kettle, he touched 
it with his nose; it burned him. Where- 


upon he jumped back, and striking at it with 
his paw, sent it spinning from the lug-pole, 
the hot steaming contents flying in every 
direction. 

“There goes our chowder,” muttered Rod, 
“That's too bad! Couldn’t we creep up and 


get hold of those guns somehow ?” 

If it had been pitch dark this might have 
been more safely accomplished, but it was a 
bright moonlit night. 

“ Don’t believe he can see off from the fire 
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though,” said Rod. “I’m going to try for 
them, anyhow.” 

The bear was busy licking up the chowder; 
and tiptoeing along in the shadow of the 
spruces, Rod reached in and drew out first 
one, then another of the fowling-pieces. But 
as he moved the second, a bough rustled, at 
which the shaggy intruder looked grimly 
around. Rod beat a hasty retreat, leaving 
the other gun, which happened to be mine. 

It was sheer foolishness to fire at him, for 
the guns were loaded with nothing heavier 
than duck-shot. But the sight of the chow- 
der lying in the ashes was so exasperating, 
that Rod and Tom at once blazed away, at a 
distauce of four or five rods. A growl fol- 
lowed the reports, and amid the smoke, 
raised by the discharge, we beheld the bear 
rushing out to wreak vengeance on the im- 
prudent marksmen. 

“ Here he comes!” cried I. “ Run! run!” 

We sprang away down the side of the knoll. 

“Into the boat! Into the dug-out!” cried 
Tom. 

We piled in. It was hitched to a stump by 
asmall rope. No time for untying knots! 
Breaking loose, we shoved off; none too soon 
either. The bear was close upon us, and ere 
we were two rods from the bank, he was on 
it, in a great rage, growling and turning to 
snap at the spots where the shot had pricked 
him. 

“Paddle away!” cried Rod; “he may swim 
after us.” 

But the old chap didn’t seem inclined to 
try the water; and after rowing for eight or 
ten rods, we drew up. 

Rod had dropped his gun in the scramble 
to get aboard, but Tom had thrown his in, 
and I had my powder and shot in my jacket- 
pocket. 

“ Let’s pepper him,” said Rod, hastily load- 
ing. “Ought to be a little nearer to him 
though.” 

We backed the canoe up within four or five 
rods of the bank, and let him have another 


dose of shot, to which he responded with 
fresh growls and indications of coming out to 
us. 

“Give him another!” cried Tom. “ Let 
me load it!” which he did, nearly exhausting 


the shot-pouch, “ Back up a little nearer.” 


We pushed the canoe back within a dozen 
yards of the bank, almost under the bear’s 
nose. 

“Now be ready to pull quick,” continued 
Tom, and fired. There was a tremendous 


report, more growls, and a splash into the 
water! The old fellow was coming; he 
couldn’t and wouldn’t stand that any longer. 

“Pull hard!” shouted Tom, dropping the 
gun, and catching up one of the board seats 
for an additional paddle. 

We bent to it, and on came Bruin, paw 
over paw, behind. But he couldn’t outswim 
the dug-out. A race of a dozen rods showed 
that; the bear was getting left behind. He 
came splashing on, however, with bearish 
perseverance, 

“Bound to have satisfaction,’ said Rod, 
looking back. 

“Yes, and let’s give him what we can,” 
said Tom. 

“You keep paddling, and I’ll shoot him 
some more. Hand out the rest of that shot, 
Kit.” 

The great black head, puffing along half a 
dozen rods behind, was an excellent mark. 
Taking aim out of the stern, Tom let fly 
again. We heard the shot slit into the wa- 
ter. The big head fairly went under fora 
moment, but bobbed on again and came on 
steadily. 

About half way across the upper arm of 
the pond there is a small island, of half an 
acre, perhaps. We were so engaged with 
what was going on behind, that we nearly 
ran on to this, ere we saw where we were, 
but turning sharply aside, passed it to the 
right. Not so with Bruin; he had about all 
the swimming he cared for, and making di- 
rectly for the island, climbed up the bank, 
shook himself, and went in out of sight 
among the low bushes and trees which cov- 
ered it. 

“ Race is over for to-night,” said Rod, 

“And the shot is out, too,” said Tom. 
“ Wonder if he will stay there on the island 
while we go back to the knoll after more 
shot and the other guns?” 

“ Guess so; he must be pretty tired.” 

We rowed slowly back. It must have been 


nearly midnight by thistime. Our camp-fire 
had gone out, and the ruins of our dinner lay 
scattered about. In lieu of our anticipated 
feast, we had to content ourselves with some 
dry bread we had brought up in the boat. 
And come to sit down, we felt so tired that 


we gave up the idea of hunting the bear any 
further till morning; camped down and were 


soon asleep. 
It was after sunrise when we woke up. 
“Afraid he’s swum ashore before this time!” 


cried Rod, starting up. “Hurry, boys!” 
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Hastily swallowing another dry lunch, we 
gathered up our guns, and getting into the 
dug-ont, paddled over toward the island. 

“Can’t see anything of him,” said Tom. 


We rowed around it; bear nowhere in 
sight. Touching up to the shore we took in 


a lot of large pebbles, and shelled the bushes ; 
no signs of bear. 

“ He’s gone,” said Rod; “swam off in the 
night.” 

“O, he may be taking a nap,” said Tom. 


“ Let’s land and have a good look for him, at 
any rate.” 


Pulling the canoe up on the sand, we got 
out, and taking our guns, loaded with 
“slugs” this time, began to search, Rod going 
off along the shore toward the upper end, 
while Tom and I went in toward the middle 


of the island. The bushes were very thick, 
We had worked our way in a few rods, and 


were pushing through the tangled mass, when 
suddenly, with a gruff growl, up rose our 
black friend of the previous evening and 
rushed at us full tilt; he had evidently been 
watching his chance. We both fired without 
much aim; did not touch him, either of us, 
and had to run for dear life to the boat, 
which we had barely time to get into and 
push off out of his reach, thus making an- 
other close shave. 

Rod was still ashore somewhere, and hear- 
ing the guns, he now came running down to 
the water, only to find Bruin between him 
and the canoe. We were several rods away 
by this time. 

“Go back! goback!” we shouted. “Hide! 
Keep out of sight of him!” 

This advice came too late, however. The 
bear had already seen or heard him, and 
turning away from us gave chase. 


“ He sees you now!” yelled Tom. “Upa 
tree! Climb a tree quicker’n lightning !”’ 

There was a small biack ash, some six 
inches through, a little way off. Dropping 


his gun, Rod ran to it, and shinned up, not 
quite so quick as lightning, perhaps, still he 


managed to get up fifteen or twenty feet on 
time. The bear came up, eyed him a mo- 
ment, growled, and then, hugging his great 
black paws around it, tried to climb up after 
him; no use. "Twas too small round, and 


he fell back at every attempt. 
Meanwhile, we paddled along opposite the 


place. The war was getting complicated. 
The boys had the bear on the island ina 
state of siege, but the bear had one of the 
boys treed. "Twas hard telling which side 
had the advantage. 


“Shoot him, fellows! shoot him!” shouted 
Rod. “But aim low! Don’t shoot into the 


tree!” 

Tom and I again loaded our guns with 
slugs, and working the canoe up as near as 
we could, took aim over the gunwale. 

“Fire low!” cautioned Rod, from the tree. 
“For pity sake, don’t shoot me!” 

We fired low. The bear whirled about, as 
if to charge upon us, but fell, rolled over, and 
after kicking a long time, stretched out— 
dead; dead at last. The war was over. 
Dragging the carcass down to the water, we 
rolled it into the dug-out, and going over to 
the knoll, packed up our traps and started 
down the ponds for home. 

We got the four dollars “ bounty ” which 
the State pays on bears, and sold the carcass 
for twenty more; a very fair night’s work— 
for us. The old fellow weighed three hun- 
dred and twenty-six pounds, 


‘A kiss when I wake in the morning 
A kiss when I go to bed, 

A kiss when I burn my fingers, 
A kiss when I bump my head. 

A kiss when my bath is over; 
A kiss when my bath begins; 

My mamma is full of kisses— 

As full as nurse is of pins. 


MAMMA’S KISSES. 


A kiss when I play with my rattle, 
A kiss when I pull her hair; 
She soothed my pain with kisses 
The day I fell from the stair. 
A kiss when I give her trouble, 
A kiss when I give her joy: 
There’s nothing like mamma’s kisses 
To her own little baby-boy. 
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BALLOU’S MACAZINE FOR 1872. 


For the year 1872 the publishers of BaLLou's MAGAZINE will make great 


efforts to secure a continuance of patronage from old friends, and hope to attract 
new ones by presenting to the public the handsomest and cheapest monthly printed 
in this country. It is well known to our patrons that BALLOU'’s MAGAZINE is a 
living, breathing institution, up to the times in every respect, and therefore in 


constant demand; a welcome visitor in many households, a pleasant fireside com- 


panion, and a true friend, which can always be relied on for entertainment at all 


* seasons of the year. 

We have added to our corps of contributors during the past year, and have lost 
none of our old established favorites. Within the next twelve months we shall 
place before our readers stories by CoomeR, Macy, MILLER, WYCHER and 


PALMER relating to the sea, romances by WILLIAN, Epson, BIGELOW, HAMIL- 


TON, Dupre, Frrrs, Arxen, Stepnens, ARNOLD, Boopry, SCHOOLCRAFT, 
Suaw, LE CLERC, CALDOR, HAYES, BELL, SARGENT, and a hundred others, who 
are not so well known to our patrons, and poems from Miss BooDEY, BUHLER, 
Brown, TORREY, LAWRENCE, Dorr, and many others. 

We will spare no expense in securing the best writers, and in publishing the 
freshest and most entertaining steries. We always keep our promises, and there- 
fore have no hesitation in saying that we will make BALLOU’s Ma@azInE for the 
coming year superior to what it has been in the past. 

Mr. C. A. STEPHENS will continue “GurEss” until he brings the hero to 
maturity, and leaves him in a satisfactory condition. 

Mrs. R. B. Epson will commence one of her powerful serials in the January 
number, and it will be finished in six months. 

The engravings will be well executed and interesting, and in every respect we 
shall strive to do justice to those who prefer our magazine to all others. 

For the first time we shall follow the custom of other publishers, and offer prizes 
for subscribers to “ BALLOU's MAGAZINE ” and the “AMERICAN UNION,” the latter 
a weekly paper well known all over the country. A list of the premiums will be 
found in the supplement, and we earnestly hope that thousands of friends of literary 
tastes will hasten to avail themselves of the great rewards which we offer to those 
who can be induced to canvass for our popular magazine and weekly family journal; 
and those who compete for the prizes will please to recollect that they are worth 
all that we ask for them, and that only a desire to make our journals more exten- 
sively known to the great reading public of the United States and Canada prompts 
us to deviate from the course which we have always pursued. 

The circulation of BALLOU’s MAGAZINE has always been large, and now amounts 
to nearly 50,000 copies each month. We desi» an increase of 50,000 before the 
expiration of the year, and hope to secure it; and we can by the aid of a few friends 
who will devote themselves to a good cause. 

Address THOME3 & TALBOT, 
63 CONGRESS ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
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THE HOUSEKEEPER. 


Murrins.—One pint of milk, one table- 
spoonful of hard butter; soften it, by placing 
the vesse! containing it on the stove; two 
eggs well beaten, two wineglassfuls of good 
brisk yeast; flour to make a thick batter. 
When it rises, pour into the muffin-rings. 


BATTER CAKE.—One egg, one dessert- 
spoonful of butter, one pint of flour, three- 
quarters of a pint of sour milk, a teaspoonful 
of soda, dissolved in a little warm water; add 
just before serving; salt to taste. 


ALMOND SPoncr CAKE.—Beat fine, with 


a wineglass of rose-water, two ounces of . 


almonds, half sweet and half bitter; one 
pound of sugar, ten eggs, beaten separately ; 
add, lastly, half a pound of flour. 


Hominy Caxes.—One pint of cold hominy, 
half a pint of flour, one egg, one tablespoon- 
ful of melted lard or butter, sweet milk to 
make a batter rather thin, a teaspoonful of 
yeast powder. 


SUNDERLAND PuppInG.—Six eggs, three 
tablespoonfuls of sifted fluur, one pint of 
milk, a pinch of salt. Beat the yolks well; 
mix them smoothly with the flour, then add 
the milk. Lastly, whip the whites to a stiff 
froth; beat them in, and bake immediately. 
Eat with liquid sauce, flavored with vanilla. 


QuAKING PuppinG.—One quart of milk, 
nine eggs beaten separately, nine tablespoon- 
fuls of flour, half a teaspoonful of salt. Boil 
two hours. Eat with a rich sauce. 


CRACKER PuppiInG.—Pour over four soda 
crackers a pint of boiling milk. When cool, 
mash well. Beat four eggs well; stir to them 
a tablespoonful of flour. Mix all well, and 
boil an hour. Eat with rich sauce. 


The “Home Crrcie” is the best and 
cheapest illustrated story paper in the United 
States, brimful of good things every week. 
Only $2 a year, single copies five cents, for 
sale everywhere. Sample copies sent free by 
addressing the publisher, F. Gleason, No. 42 
Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 


CoRN MEAL Murrins.—One pint of sifted 
corn meal, a teaspoonful of soda, two table- 
spoonfuls of lard after being melted, two 
eggs well beateff, as much sour milk as will 
make a batter the consistency of pound-cake 
batter. Bake with a moderately hot oven in 
muffin-rings. 


Sopa CAKES.—Two eggs well 
beaten, one tumblerful of sour milk, flour to 
make a stiff batter, a teaspoonful of soda; or 
make them of sweet milk and yeast powders, 
or one teaspoonful of soda, and two of cream 
of tartar. 


Fruit CAKE.—Twelve eggs, fourteen cups 
of flour, seven cups of sugar, three cups of 
buttermilk, three cups of batter, three light 
teaspoonfuls of soda, one tablespoonful each 
of cloves, mace and cinnamon; one pound 
each of currants and raisins, half a pound of 
citron, and half a tumblerful of brandy. 


GEORGIA SPONGE CAKE.—Twelve eggs, 
the weight of these in sugar, the weight of 
six in flour. Separate the eggs, leaving out 
the yolks of two. Beat the yolks well; then 
add the sugar by degrees. Beat very thor- 
oughly; then add the whites, beaten to a stiff 
froth, and lastly the flour, stirring it in as 
lightly and quickly as possible. Flavor with 
a tablespoonful of brandy and any extract 
preferred. Bake in a quick oven. 


To WASH FLANNEL.—Never rub soap upon 
it. Make a suds by dissolving the soap in 
warm water; rinse in warm water; very cold 
or hot water will shrink flannel. Shake it 
out several minutes before hanging to dry. 
Blankets can be washed in the same way. 


A HovsEHotp CONVENIENCE.—It is a 
household convenience in every sense of the 
word, and we mean it, when we say that 
ALBEE’s PARLOR Sora-BED has no equal 
for comfort and durability. Hundreds of our 
citizens have used them, and all like them. 
In a few seconds’ time a lounge is changed 
into anice bed, and changed back to a lounge 
justas quickly. Mr. Albee’s factory and sales- 
room can be found at 67 Union St., Boston. 
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FACTS AND FANCIES. 


Mr. Gray discovered a non-explosive illu- 
minating fluid. To show how safe the new 
compound was, he invited a number of his 
friends to meet him in his rooms, whither he 
had brought a barrel of the fluid, which he 
at once proceeded to stir with a red-hot 
poker. As he went through the roof of his 
house, accompanied by his friends, he en- 
deavored to explain to his nearest compag- 
non de voyage that the particular fluid in the 
barrel had too much benzine in it; but the 
gentleman said he had an engagement higher 
up, and could not wait for the explanation. 
Mr. Gray continued his ascent till he met 
Mr. Jones, who informed him that there was 
no necessity for him to go up higher, as ev- 
erybody was coming down; so Mr. Gray 
started back to be with the party. Mr. Gray’s 
widow offers for sale the secret for the man- 
ufacture of the non-explosive fluid at a re- 
duced rate, as she wishes to raise money 
enough to buy a silver-handled coffin, with a 
gilt plate, for the late Mr. Gray. No cards. 


A story is told of a self-willed deacon, who 
was always on the wrong side and ludicrously 
stubborn. When the temperance reform 
was in full feather, and the question was dis- 
cussed in the church of which he was an 
officer, he, as a matter of course, opposed it. 
He would not sign the pledge; he would not 
consent to its presentation in the Sunday 
school; he objected vehemently to the dis- 
tribution of tracts. One day, in the presence 
of a full hduse, one of the members of the 
church made the case of the deacon a subject 
of prayer. He said, “O Lord! if thy servant, 
our brother, continues his opposition to us, 
wilt thou, in thy tender mercies, remove him 
from the church militant below to the church 
triumphant above ?” “I wont go!” thundered 
the indignant and obstinate deacon. 


_A certain eminent temperance lecturer 
was setting forth a most awful portraiture of 
old King Alcohol, when a muzzy-looking 
brother arose in a corner of the hall and 
observed : 

“T like t’ ash the gen’l’m’n a queshun.” 

“Certainly, my friend,” said the urbane 
speaker, “ by all means.” 


“TI wish t’ inquire of the gen’l’m’n if he’s 
ever been tight ?” 

“Thank God, no!” was the fervent re- 
sponse, “This brain has never been mud- 
dled with the accursed thing.” 

Once more the muzzy one spoke. 

“Then don’t the gen’l’m’n seem to use 
great f’miliarity bout an entire stranger ’s 
long ’s he haint been introdooced ?” 

The speaker had to struggle for some mo- 
ments before he could circumvent the un- 
seemly interruption, and get back to the 
thread of his disrespect. You see he did not 


_know whereof he affirmed. 


The following valuable receipt for prepar- 
ing gingerbread is taken from a Canada pa- 
per, and will be found well worth preserving: 
Git your ginger; melt molasses till it biles 
over; melt some butter till it’s thin; stir it 
through the molasses candy; multiply by wet 
sugar; thrash some clover and marander 
seed, and grind them in the hopper (clean 
out the hopper ready to grind coffee for 
breakfast, by running a few corn meal through 
it); git a 12 pound sack of flour on a credit; 
2 cups of sour oil of Kine; beat somebody 
out of the eggs; beat the eggs; strain them 
to subtract the shells. Line the pan with a 
red flannel, saturated with equal parts of 
coal tar and strong butter, and pour the mix- 
ture in. Bake with a slow fuse. 


First young lady: ‘So poor Susan is dead !” 

Second young lady: “ Yes, poor thing. She 
suffered terribly, didn’t she! And only think, 
she couldn’t wear that beautiful silk dress 
her mother gave her, and it’s too short for 
her sister!” 


“Fanny, don’t you think that Mr. Bond is 
a handsome man ?”* 
“O no—I can’t endure him. He is homely 
enough.” 
“Well, he’s fortunate, at all events; an old 
aunt has just died, and left him the sum of 
” 


“Indeed! is it true? Well,now I come to 
recollect, there is a certain noble air about 
him, and he has a fine eye—that can’t be 
denied.” 
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Mr. Petter and Miss Fretter, unmarried neigh 


And then await the result. 
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They aim blows at the cat, with the above rosult. Mutual recriminations an? d>nunciations. 
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— A NEIGHBORLY WAR. 
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| ! They resolve to set a trap for the cruel destroyer. Co 
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